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SENTIMENTS WITHIN THESE PAGES 


Ho one can crowd the seagon’s cheer out of the hearts of men 
The day has too strong a hold on the imagination of the world 


*® ®. 


Wie are learning to have the spirit of this time reach out and 
touch forgotten lives, the obscure and neglected ones 


® % 


Christianity beqan, not as a spectacular and world-wide 
revolution, but as a religious possibility slumbering in the 
heart of Mary’s child 


%. ¥ 


Suppose we try an experiment. Let us seek those who 
Differ from us, who belong to opposing groups. The berp 
effort to trow and understand them brings with it a 
wonderful surprise 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 21, 1922 


The Christmas Festival 


NY ONE WHO DOUBTS the influence of 
Christianity need only observe the influence 

of the festival of Christmas, the festival that cele- 
brates the nativity of its founder. The date of the 
birth of Jesus is not known. After trial of va- 
rious days, ranging from January to December, 
the date of December 25 was finally adopted. Mul- 
titudes of persons who are connected with no 
church, who know next to nothing of the teachings 
of Jesus, who may not even know the event Christ- 
mas celebrates, enter into the spirit of the season. 
The best thing about Christmas is the contagious 
Christmas spirit—the spirit of kindness and gener- 
osity, of peace on earth, good-will to men. Even 
those who like Scrooge refuse to call it anything 
but “humbug” cannot long resist the impulse to 
mingle with the Christmas throng. It is a “good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time.” 
Fathers and mothers say they must give the 
children a good Christmas with a Christmas tree, 
visit by Saint Nicholas and all the embellishments 
of evergreens, legends, and traditions; and in giv- 
ing it to the children they themselves are young 
again. The sentiment expressed by Dickens in 
that best of all Christmas descriptions, “The 
Christmas Carol,” all re-echo. Take the festival 
out of the year and what a dreary ending it would 
have! One way to lose the impulse of free giving 
that is abroad in the land is to take the time too 
seriously. When the preparation of the Christmas 
tree and the giving of presents becomes a burden, 
the purpose of the day is defeated. It is essentially 
a Season of rejoicing, was so regarded by the early 
Christians who observed it by way of celebrating 
the nativity of Christ, by the Germanic peoples 
who kept Yule-tide, and by the merry Anglo- 
Saxon kings who made it a time of revelry and 
feasting because the shortest day of the year had 
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passed, and henceforth nature would renew her 
activities. 

What harm can there be in this festival of music, 
rejoicing, and liberal giving? It is difficult to 
tell what objection the Communist Youth League 
of Russia has to Christmas. It has, however, is- 
sued a decree forbidding Santa Claus to appear, 
and refusing to allow any of the traditions that 
have hallowed the day to be in evidence. In other 
words, the League has taken the Christmas spirit 
out of Christmas. There is to be no carol singing, 
no reference to legendary characters, no mistletoe 
or holly, no tree and no gifts. No nation needs the 
spirit of good-will among men that goes along with 
this season more than Russia, and the Soviets are 
strangely shortsighted not to see it. The Commu- 
nists may succeed in preventing the outward celebra- 
tion, but they cannot take a tradition two thousand 
years old out of the hearts of the peasants. Our 
Puritan ancestors wore colors of brown and gray, 
smiled only when they could not help it, and 
frowned on levity and amusement. Christmas was 
too happy and jovial a time to suit them, so they 
tried to do away with it, and penalized those who 
were found making merry beneath the mistletoe. 
The Puritans could not crowd the Christmas cheer 
out of the hearts of men, however much they 
frowned and punished. Neither will the Commu- 
nists be able to substitute the modern and rational 
for the old and legendary. Christmas as a day of 
happy. home-comings, laughter, and good-nature 
has too strong a hold on the imagination of the 
world, especially of the children. We love it too 
well. We wish our children to enjoy as we did 
in our youth. What like Christmas reminds all 
of us that amid much that savors of selfish striv- 
ing, much that is wholesome, sweet, and good 


remains? 
Relief for Sufferers 


CCORDING TO OFFICIAL REPORTS, the 
Near East Relief, incorporated by act of Con- 
gress to work in the Near East, has saved at least 
1,000,000 women and children from starvation. In 
addition it maintains thirty-eight hospitals and 
fifty-nine clinics, at which 88,401 patients are cared 
for, monthly. It supports 124 orphanages, and 
cares for 64,107 wholly dependent children, and 
50,000 partially dependent. The organization op- 
erates in eleven different countries, and has admin- 
istrative centers at Constantinople, Beirut, Tiflis, 
and Bagdad. The promptness with which the Near 
East Relief handled conditions of starvation and 
distress that followed the destruction of Smyrna, 
the efficiency with which it worked, and the econ- 
omy of method, so vividly impressed Robert EH. 
Speer, who recently returned from a tour of the 
famine-stricken districts, that he declared, “I doubt 
whether any great relief undertaking has ever been 
carried through with a larger measure of efficiency 
and frugality.” 

Apart from affording immediate relief to suffer- 
ers, the Near East Relief, looking to the future of 
those countries, is endeavoring to lay the founda- 
tions of a reconstructed civilization—to restore 
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farming districts to conditions of tillage; to rebuild 
ruined villages; to provide farmers and manufac- 
turers with implements to prosecute their trade; 
in fact, to replace disorganization and despair with 
a sound economic society. Now this is distinctly an 
American organization, endorsed by President 
Harding and Congress; by the National Informa- 
tion Bureau; by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
churches; by civic, commercial, industrial, frater- 
nal, educational, and social organizations; by 
American and foreign officials in Europe and the 
Near East. ; 

As an American agency, there is one other in- 
fluence it is exerting, equally important to the 
_ physical suffering it is relieving. It is represent- 
ing an aspect of America to the victimized minori- 
ties, not indicated by the policy of the Government. 
America, whose administrative intention is that 
of isolation, and refusal to become involved in for- 
eign entanglements, is saved in the estimation of 
many in the distressed regions by the heroism and 
self-denial of the workers in the field, and by the 
generosity of the American people at home. Amid 
political intrigue, national greed, and outrage, the 
Near East Relief is preserving ‘the pure teachings 
of Christianity. This is its more important work. 
Should the law of hate replace the law of love, 
civilization will collapse. This work of reconstruc- 
tion conducted by an American organization ‘and 
supported by American generosity is the star of 
hope in the Near East. 


Whites and Blacks 


NE OF THE CAUSES of world restlessness 
is race friction. "When to difference of race 


difference of color is added, the difficulty is ag-: 


gravated. That is the condition which prevails in 
- the South—the source of ever-recurring trouble 
between whites and blacks. Local conditions in- 
tensify the problem, as the tendency to indolence 
on the part of the Negro and the tendency to arro- 
gance on the part of the white man. But the 
chief cause is similar to that which, four thousand 
years ago, set Israelite against Philistine and Phil- 
istine against Israelite. Men of philanthropic and 
pacific turn of mind are endeavoring to bring about 
an era of better feeling between the white and the 
black races in this country. One of the wisest of 
these is Dr. R. R. Moton, worthy successor of Booker 
T. Washington, greatest benefactor of the colored 
man. Those were words of insight spoken by him 
at the three-day tenth annual session of the Negro 
Organization Society, last month, and may be read 
with profit by well-wishers of both races. “When 
the Negro asks for better educational facilities, 
adequate sanitary arrangements in his part of the 
city, good roads in his part of the country, or 
equal railroad accommodations, he is not seeking 
‘social equality, he is seeking ‘civic justice’-—an 
opportunity to be treated on his moral, intellectual, 
and economic merits. This, then, is not a ques- 
tion of ‘social equality,’ which neither race wants, 
but a question of simple ‘justice.’ The white race 
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is not fair to itself when it is unfair and unjust to 
a weaker group. The black race is unfair to itself 
if it permits itself to become embittered or to hate 
the white race. The two races here at the South 
have lived, fought, sacrificed, and died for each 
other. The relations between the races were never 
better, in spite of all that is said and done, than 
to-day. We never had more strong, unselfish, God- 
fearing white friends in Virginia and in every 
Southern State than we have now.” 

The Negro is not inherently vicious; he is not 
by nature disorderly or brutal. He does carry 
along with him in his upward climb certain severe 
handicaps of traditions of servitude and racial 
subjection. It is evident that in a land controlled 
by Anglo-Saxon masters he will find it sufficiently 
difficult to express the best that is in him. It 
was not his fault that he was born with black pig- 
ment under his skin, and not white. The vast 
majority of Negroes in this country are industri- 
ous, frugal, peace-loving, and law-abiding. They 
can do many kinds of work as acceptably as their 
white neighbors, and some kinds better. Their 
gifts do not include carrying heavy responsibility, 
though there are exceptions. Booker T. Washing- 
ton was right, and Dr. Moton is wisely following 
his policy, of thoroughly grounding the young 
people in the trades, mechanics, and handicraft. 
When all the whites in sections where there is 
friction honestly co-operate, as some are now doing, 
the preblem will be well on the way toward solu- 
tion. Dr. Moton asked for simple justice; the white 
people will see that he gets it. 


Note 


According to the New York Times, the best-paid 
persons are lawyers and motion-picture actors. In- 
dividual members of these professions have been 
said to have received more than $1,000,000 yearly 
salary. The poorest paid are teachers of science 
and, of course, ministers. A certain great trial 
lawyer receives an average of $1,000 a day for his 
appearance in court, which, added to his other fees, 
brings his annual income up to $1,000,000. Prize- 
fighters are well paid. Jack Dempsey made half a 
million dollars last year, and is asking a similar 
sum for his next fight. Among other highly re- 
munerative callings are playwriting and novel- 
writing (both of which professions pay in some cases 
$100,000 a year), and baseball and the legitimate 
drama. Ministers are the poorest paid workers. 
Billy Sunday does fairly well, averaging $200,000 
a year, though he declares that he gives most of it 
away. The $1,000-a-year preacher shrinks into in- 
significance. But is it not possible that when the 
witnesses have all testified and the celestial jury 
announces its verdict, the poor preacher who buried 
himself in the little community, spent his life there, 
and left the town better than he found it, will be 
judged as useful a citizen as the million-dollar law- 
yer or motion-picture actor? It is the kind and 


quality of service rendered as much as the capacity 


to make money that counts in the final reckoning. 
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Harding Faces a Moment of Historic Decision 


Persistent reports coming from the 
White House, the State Department, from 
London, and from Paris last week indi- 
eated that President Harding is envisag- 
ing the long-deferred task of American 
intervention, or rather of helpful partici- 
pation, in the affairs of Europe—a Europe 
sick unto death. The indications that 
America is about to 
abandon its rdle of 
aloofness from a 
world-crisis that af- 
fects her vitally first 
came in the form of 
a syndicated newspa- 
per article from Wash- 
ington, when the week 
was three days old, 
bearing the news that 
the President had be- 
come convinced by a 
eareful survey of the 
situation abroad, that 
the time had come 
when America should 
and must align herself 
with the forces of re- 
construction, reconcili- 
ation, and revival in 
the Old World, and 
that without American 
participation in a 
spirit of powerful help- 
fulness, Europe was 
doomed to disaster by 
comparison with which 
the present difficult 
situation is a child’s 
quandary. One of the 
signs of forthcoming 
action was the sum- 
moning of Ambassador 
Harvey to Washington, 
shortly after he had 
held protracted confer- 
ences in London with 
Ambassador Houghton 
of Berlin. Another 
sign of the moment 
fraught with grave de- 
cisions was the infor- 
mation imparted to 
Premier ‘Poincaré by 
Ambassador Harvey 
that the American people would regard a 
French seizure of the Ruhr with no more 
favor than the British people. Added force 
was given to this view, conspicuously la- 
beled as “personal,” by the fact that two 
or three days earlier, as an incident in 
the proceedings of the conference of 
premiers in London, Mr. Bonar Law had 
informed M. Poincaré that Great Britain 
was opposed to the contemplated French 
aggression as conveying fresh peril to the 
world. Still another illuminating inci- 
dent was the visit which J. P. Morgan 
paid to the Secretary of State after his 
return from a survey of conditions in Bu- 
rope on the spot. 

No secret was made in the highest 
circles in official Washington that the 
President, engrossed though he was in 
such problems as the attempt to pass the 
ship subsidy bill through a Congress in 


which the radical, or “Third Party,” group 
was lining up to kill the proposed legisla- 
tion by filibustering methods, was paying 
intensive attention to the situation abroad. 
“The state of Europe” was taken up at 
the cabinet meeting last Friday, though 
no inkling of the decisions reached at the 
meeting was forthcoming in the press. 


From a drawing loaned by Geo. H. Hillis Co. 


THE PRESIDENT! 


A Merry Christmas to you, and may the New Year bring you the fulfillment 
of the statesmanlike designs of your mind, the earnest desires of your heart, 
and the inmost quickening of your spirit, Leader of America! 


However, no effort was made to disguise 
the fact that questions of the gravest 
import to the world had been broached 
and advanced toward a decision. The ar- 
rival of Ambassador Harvey was regarded 
in Washington as bearing decisively upon 
the precise direction of the course to be 
adopted by America in dealing with a 
situation of which the gravity cannot be 
exaggerated. 

One of the coming facts cast its shadow 
before in the discussion, in the press, of 
a large loan—about a billion and a half 
dollars, to be raised by international 
bankers under the lead of American insti- 
tutions, to enable Germany to make pay- 
ments of reparations, to stabilize the 
vanishing mark and put her productive 
machinery in order. The German Govern- 
ment, under the authority of the new 
Chancellor, Herr Cuno, was confronted 


with a request from the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Houghton, to make a full and 
frank statement of the maximum amount 
of reparational payment which she is 
able to make. The intimation came from 
the German capital that the Berlin Govy- 
ernment found it difficult to make such 
an estimate, because it assumed that 
France would imme- 
diately double the 
amount. This supposi- 
tion was based upon 
the assumption, fairly 
comprehensible to the 
mind, that what 
France wants is not 
reparations, but the 
Ruhr—a state of mind 
in French statesman- 
ship which millions of 
Americans gathered 
from some of M. Clé- 
menceau’s utterances 
in America. The esti- 
mate of maximum 
compliance by Ger- 
many with her treaty 
obligations was ap- 
parently awaited in 
Washington as one of 
the bases for the new 
course of action to be 
adopted by the Admin- 
istration. 

From financial 
sources came the 
vague intimation that 
American capital is 
considering the advisa- 
bility, under the stress 
of necessity, of fur- 
nishing the funds to 
rehabilitate | Europe, 
including Franee. 
The possibility of fi- 
nanecing Hurope, 
through Germany, 
however, appeared con- 
tingent upon French 
policy. There were 
strong _ indications 
that American bankers 
would extend their 
aid only on one condi- 
tion. That condition resolves itself, first, 
into an abandonment of the French 
scheme to seize the Ruhr. It was felt 
that such an act of aggression would deal 
a final blow to the German ability to pay, 
and would operate as a new rift in the coun- 
ceils of the Allied power, and create a 
grave problem in addition to the grave 
problems’ already pressing for solution. 
Among the voices that came to President 
Harding from overseas in the difficult mo- 
ment was the voice of Premier Law. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Law on De- 
cember 14 announced that settlement of 
international war debts as a whole was 
necessary if Europe was to start on the 
road to the restoration of its normal life; 
and that in this situation the co-operation 
of the greatest creditor nation—the United 
States—was indispensable if there was to 
be a settlement at all. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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EK 4 Christmas Sermon * 


REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES 


tion and go backward, you will find yourself at last bending 

like the wondering shepherds over the manger-cradle of a 
little child. 

All the lines of our religious history, of our holiest associa- 
tions, of our loveliest symbolism, converge and meet there. 

The star has been hanging over Bethlehem for two thousand 
years, and every divergent ray gleaming across the world leads 
poet and painter and thinker back to that little town in the 
hills, to kneel with the wise men beside the cradle of the infant 
Jesus. 

And so on the threshold of Christianity we meet a babe 
lying in a manger. That fact may or may not be significant. 
It is not significant if you approach Christianity as a system 
of philosophy, a body of religious doctrine, or as a code of 
ethics. In that case you are not especially interested in a 
small family group in a Bethlehem stable. But if you are to 
consider Christianity in all of its human bearings, if you are 
to take into account its sentimental values, its appeal to the 
poetic emotions of the soul, its relation to all the beautiful 
symbolism of the fireside, then the babe of Bethlehem becomes 
of great significance. 

It is precisely this aspect of our religion which gives it 
peculiar charm and greater power over the imagination of 
men. 

Your abstract.-maxim of virtue gets a better hold upon the 
will when it is associated with ideas that warm the affections 
and stir the tender passions of the heart. After all our em- 
phasis upon mental sanity and cold reason, we must admit that 
the moral dynamics of life lie among the emotions. The 
strongest incentives of life originate in the sentimental things 
of life. Imagine for a moment what Christianity would have 
been without that poetic picture of the Nativity. 

Suppose these gospel birth-stories had never been told. Sup- 
pose the awe and wonder and worship beside the manger had 
never passed into Christian tradition. Suppose the mystery of 
birth and the charm of childhood and the visions of domestic 
love had never been interwoven with the beginnings of the 
New Testament. Suppose Christianity had begun with the 
mature Jesus and his Galilean ministry. Do you not see that 
the Christian evangel would have been shorn of many of those 
romantic and poetic features that have endeared it to the 
heart of the world? 

There would have remained, indeed, the essentials of its 
teaching. We should still have the Sermon on the Mount and 
the graphic parables and the great renunciation at the cross. 
But we should not have that imaginative background, which 
tinges sermon and parable and cross with its mystic light. It 
would be as if the day were ushered in at high noon, un- 
heralded by the slanting sunbeams and the half-lights, the 
- tender tints, the intangible gold of dawn. 

It is just this morning twilight, with its mystery of shadow 
and its clean fresh simplicity and its rosy clouds on the hori- 
zon, that gives to the gospel of Jesus its perfect setting and 
clothes his personality with peculiar interest. 

True? Of course they are true. I hope we are liberal 
enough to believe every word of them. Every mother holding 
her babe to her breast reads her own experiences into those 
stories. Byvery father looking into the eyes of his little child 
ean testify to the reality of the open heavens and the angel 
song. They are true, as the allegory of “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is true. They are true, as one of Turner’s landscapes is true. 
They are true, as life and love and beauty and idealism are 
true. 

“The babe lying in a manger!” That phrase has sanctified 
childhood for twenty centuries. It will continue to sanctify 
it forever. Christianity is partly a cult of child-worship. It 
began there under the vibrant light of the Bethlehem star, and 
from that time forward a new reverence for the value of the 
child has been growing in the world. 

In the old pagan life there was no such loving devotion to 
childhood as we are familiar with to-day. The rights of the 
child and the obligations to care for the child were never 
seriously emphasized. “The child was the property of the 
father—to be reared if he pleased, to be put to death if he 
pleased.” The weak, the incompetent, the crippled little ones 
eould be cast into the rubbish heaps of the world; their law 
and philosophy sanctioned the act. 

It was Christianity holding aloft the picture of the Madonna 
and Child that rebuked this cruel indifference and waked the 


[ you begin at any point in our modern Christian civiliza- 


Western world at last to a consciousness of the solemn signifi- 
cance of human birth. In Rome and Corinth and Ephesus 
it was the Christian mother rehearsing in her own heart the 
story of Mary of Bethlehem and seeing in the face of her own 
little Messiah suggestions of the Great Messiah’s infant beauty, 
—it is this that has helped to destroy, more than we ean tell, 
the old pagan indifference, and to put in its place the great 
idea that the child is a sacred trust. 

From holy child at Bethlehem to holy childhood everywhere 
was the simple and logical step for the Christian world to 
take. Out of this sentiment growing with the years has come 
those practical activities that seek to protect the child from 
harm and to guard its rights as a living soul. To-day it is 
the persuasiveness of that symbol of the manger-cradle, that 
in large measure inspires the love and tender care toward the 
neglected and ill-born children of the world and enforces their 
right to join in the songs of a happy childhood. It still 
prompts our household joys on Christmas morning, and because 
of it our worship is tenderer, our humanities are sweeter, and 
our homes are holier. 

We stand reverently beside the manger, because in the 
childhood of Jesus we find the ideal expression of the law of 
the world. 

First, a little babe lying upon the straw and watched over by 
the Galilean mother. That was the advent of the greatest soul 
in history. That was the beginning of the gospel of Chris- 
tianity. 

Who could divine what was folded up in that little brain? 
Who could guess that those baby lips would one day proclaim 
the glad tidings of man’s divinity and God’s abundant love? 

Nothing there but a speechless, helpless, innocent babe in a 
manger! Yes, something more. And that more was the ideal 
possibility hidden in the child’s soul. And that child plus the 
possibility becomes the ideal expression of the law of the 
world. For everything that is good in the universe came into 
it as a simple living possibility, and no more. 

There are no ready-made things, complete and perfect, 
dropped down from the open skies. The law of evolution 
holds sway from star-dust to man, from matter to spirit, and 
requires everything to start from atomic dimensions and small 
beginnings. 

The Colorado canyon began with a grain of sand and a moy- 
ing drop of water. This government began by a political pro- 
test voiced by one man to another on the street. 

Philosophy began as a simple spirit of wonder before the 
mnystery of the Universe. Religion began as a faint, vague 
endeavor to grasp an ideal. 

Character began as a small resolve, and it begins to-day 
when a man sets a resolution squarely in the way of any 
unrighteous habit. 

Christianity began, not as a spectacular and world-wide 
revolution, but as a religious possibility slumbering in the 
heart of Mary's child. 

That is God’s law of beginnings. And with the knowledge 
of that law operative everywhere, we ought to be afraid and 
reverential and encouraged, -all at the same time. 

As we look down into the face of the boy or girl—anybody’s 
boy or girl—who knows what possibilities of power and service 
are waiting there to get out? We ought to be afraid to do that 
child a wrong—for in so doing we may be playing the rdéle of 
Herod, who would have destroyed the infant Jesus in his 
eradle. 

As we look down into our hearts, we ought to feel a new 
reverence for the divine nature that is ours. Again, who knows 
what we are and what we may become? There are possibili- 
ties yet undeveloped. There are ideals yet unknown. There 
are moral visions yet unseen. We ought to reverence the 
mystery of our own souls. As we look out over our activities 
in the world, we ought to take heart and be of great courage. 
The law of beginnings is our friend. 

Every great redemptive movement for humanity started in 
some one man’s earnest desire. Your heart is on fire to abolish 
some economic wrong or social evil. That is the cradle of a 
great possibility. You need not hire a hall, or ring the bells, 
or fill the sky with rockets. That is not the way. You are 
one determined man. To-day you quietly make a disciple. You 
have doubled your numerical strength. To-morrow-you two 
go forth and make two more disciples. You are now four 
times stronger than you were at the beginning. And if you 
keep on at that rate, at the end of only twenty days you will 
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have a solid phalanx of over eight hundred thousand men 
standing under your banner and fighting for your eause ! ; We 
ought to feel encouraged. The law of beginnings is our friend. 

“And the child grew and waxed strong, filled with wisdom ; 
and the grace of God was upon him.” 

That gives us the true moral perspective of life. The law of 
perspective requires that all objects in a picture shall stand 
in their right relations to one another. ‘Those in the fore- 
ground must be of one size, those in the middle distance of 
another, and those of the background of still another, so that 
the beholding eye shall perceive no distortion or unreality of 
dimension. 

That law holds good outside of pictures. It applies, or 
ought to apply, to all the. changing phases and periods of the 
growing life. The ideal life isthe life that is simply and 
naturally true to the conditions of the period through which 
it happens to be passing. It would be manifestly absurd to 
put a full-grown man into the cradle or to put a child into the 
garb of maturity. 

Jesus was a babe in a manger, and what was required of 
him there, was to be an ideal babe, and nothing more. Any- 
thing greater than that would have been unideal and a mon- 
strous perversion of nature. Then we see him as child in the 
Nazareth home, growing in grace and wisdom, again true to 
that phase of his life. Then as a youth we behold him among 
the doctors of the law, asking strange and puzzling questions. 
The normal and healthy youth always has been and always 
will be asking such questions of his elders. Then we see him 
the fully-developed man thinking great thoughts and taking 
hold of the problems of the time with a man’s power. There is 
life as God intended it,—a child when a child and a man when 
a man. 

We have some apocryphal gospels which retell the story of 
Jesus’ infancy. Everything is fanciful, unreal, monstrous. We 
have him speaking all languages, and talking like a philoso- 
pher, and performing the most astonishing miracles. He is a 
giant in swaddling clothes. He is all out of perspective, and 
therefore out of law and truth and life. 

We are glad that these gospels of the Infancy fell away 
from the Christian tradition and left in the foreground a 
natural, wholesome, and ideal child. 

As it was with the childhood of Jesus, so should it be with 
every child to-day. As it was with the manhood of Jesus, so 
should it be with every man in the world. We do not want 
infant prodigies. We do not want our children to grow up 
before their time. 

We do not want to see a solemn-faced baby gravely climbing 
out of the cradle and asking for the tools of duty. Any sys- 
tem of education or any social training that takes a child 
away from its rightful periods of simplicity and imagination, 
is interfering with the fundamental principles of life. 

There is a time to play and a time to work. Let us not, in 
our zealous worship of the gods of work, destroy out of the 
heavens the gods of laughter and innocent joy. The ideal 
child is the child that responds naturally and unconsciously 
to the environment of childhood. The ideal man is the man 
who has put away childish things and answers freely to the 
call of a man’s estate. 

Once more we stand at the manger-cradle and learn the 
lesson that the eternal secret of happiness lies in the growing 
and expanding life. Life means nothing, unless it is moving 
forward from more to more. The stagnant pool has no music. 
It simply stands still, while mosses prey upon it and reptiles 
make it their habitation. It is the running brook that sings, 
as it passes through sunshine and shadow and from point to 
point. It is going somewhere and is growing stronger and 
larger all the time. Likewise the stagnant life, the unpro- 
gressive mind, the indolent soul, becomes sick of itself. It is 
always looking upon the same things and so becomes bored 
and unhappy. 

The real joy of living is the joy of motion, the joy of chang- 
ing experiences and new visions, the joy of finishing to-day’s 
duty and then with additional skill and confidence going for- 
ward to the new service of to-morrow. 

That is precisely what Paul meant when he said, “I leave 
the things that are behind and press forward with joy to the 
prize of my high calling.” 

You sometimes pray to be let alone. You want to sit down 
and rest. You find some bower of ease, where the roses bloom 
and the bees drone out their monotonous tune. That is ideal, 
and you think you will be happy there forever. If after the 
first day you are still content, count it an evil sign. It is a 
symptom of death. 

If you are alive, you will be tired of it before the day is 


over and will want to go forth to find lovelier roses and more . 


musical bees. 


There is nothing in earth or heayen you would not get tired 
of, if it were continuously the same. 
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You who are lovers would weary of your love, if it possessed 
no elements of growth. / 

You who work would find every task immeasurably dull, 
unless it were increasing in significance from day to day. 
You who dream of celestial Paradise are already intolerant 
of the old idea that it is a place where “congregations ne’er 
break up and Sabbaths never end.” 

What a beautiful arrangement it is, that life hurries us on 
from stage to stage. We play a little while with the toys of 
childhood, and then, just as they become frayed and uninter- 
esting, we pass out into the land of youthful vision, and then, 
just as we become impatient to make the vision real, we find 
ourselves in the vast workshop of the world’s affairs. The 
day passes, full of the joy of creation and the inspiration of 
service, and then, just as our busy hands begin to fail and 
our shoulders to bend with age,—just as we begin to long for 
the evening twilight and home and rest,—God’s angel touches 
our foreheads with his soft pinions and we fall asleep, still 
hoping, dreaming of another dawn and a longer day. q 

Did Jesus find the secret of the happy life?—He, the man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief? 

I think so—and. far more certainly and profoundly than we 
suppose. You call it a life full of tragedy and defeat,—nay, 
rather full of great triumphs and noble joys and splendid 
experiences. 

It was only nine miles from Bethlehem to Calvary. But 
think what magnificent distances that soul had to travel, from 
the manger to the cross. Think of the inner conquests, the 
superb visions, the glorious moral scenery, the spiritual exalta- 
tions, the delight and solemn joy of sweeping forward in great 
impulses of growth—think of all these life experiences that 
lay between the babe looking up at the shepherds with won- 
dering eyes and the man looking down from the cross upon 
the bloodthirsty mob and saying, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

It was a life of great joy, because it was a life of great 
growth. 

I welcome you into that happiness. May we all feel, beneath 
our superficial joys, this deeper, steadier current of gladness 
and peace, that comes from the consciousness that we are 
increasing in wisdom and growing in the grace of ideal man- 
hood and womanhood. If we can feel that—feel that we are 
growing finer and better because of life’s experiences, then 
every sorrow becomes transfigured and every success doubly 
significant. : 

The secret of happiness is no secret at all. It is the natural, 
inevitable result of taking one step after another into the 
largeness and fullness of life. 

Grow in the love of truth, in deeper insight into the right, 
in dedication of the personal will to the just cause, in breadth 
of sympathy and sweep of good-will—and just as the song- 
birds come to the springtime with music, so you will come to 
every new day, every new duty, every new stage of life, with 
serene confidence, and a song upon your lips. 


Our Heavenly Father, in the spirit of gladness and good- 
will, teach us to walk in the way of human service and meet 
the events of the unfolding years. Amen. 


[Published by permission. From volume of sermons, ‘Magic Wells.’’] 


Aurora 
CAROLINE L. DODGE 


I saw the Northern Lights mount up on high 
After an autumn evening cold and clear, 
And from my window, looking toward the night, 
I marveled, half in wonder, half in fear. 
The great lights sent their beams across the sky, 
Converging at the zenith, whence they flung 
A radiance rare upon this waiting world, 
And like white mantels in the silence hung. 
Then, as directed by an unseen hand, 
The broad bands swerved, commingled, shimmered, streamed, 
And trembling, readjusted their long lines 
That once again in white effulgence gleamed. 


Intelligence, omnipotent, was there. 
A clear voice seemed to sound amid the spheres. 
Who can explain the mysteries of God? 
He sends His rays across a million years. 
Shall He not pour His beams into men’s hearts, 
Lighting the path their stumbling feet should go? 
Shall God not set His searchilights to the task? 
He made the light and darkness. He must know. 
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Dream of the Ages © 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


} Dream of the ages—“Peace, Good-will,” 
Hope of the millions free from hate, 

Why does your triumph tarry still? 
Why do we wait and, praying, wait? 


Are we too wise to hear a song, 
A song of angels—‘Peace, Good-will’’? 
Yet we will hearken with the throng 
When war-lords call their call to kill. 


Nineteen centuries cowed in fear 

Have breathed the song from heaven flung; 
Is not the fullness of time now here 

For men to dare what they have sung? 


O Christ, Adonis, Mithra, hail— 
Flower of man’s mind in every land! 
Shall men at last that vision fail 
And deny the dream at a king’s command? 


Dream on, O men of faith, your dream; 
Hope yet, and toil, and suffer till 

-God’s own stars again shall gleam 
Out of our night with “Peace, Good-will.” 


Enlarging the Sphere of Good-will 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


there is a vast amount of good-will in the world, 

and that within certain limits we have learned 
how to express it. We have only to look at the crowds 
on the streets to realize how universal is the impulse. 
People are planning delightful surprises for their 
friends. Parents are thinking of their children, and 
children have pleasant secrets only to be revealed on 
Christmas Day. Between individuals of the same 
group there is no difficulty in expressing the good-will 
that is in the heart. 

But what about people who belong to other groups? 
Here there is awkwardness which is the result of in- 
experience. We must cut our way through the jungle 
of prejudice before we can meet as friends. How can 
a Frenchman express good-will to a German? How 
can right relations be established between Belfast and 
Cork? How can the Christian and the Jew, the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant, live together in amity? ' 

Such questions arise to trouble us. Christmas is 
a time when we give gifts and good-wishes to our 
neighbors. But the insistent question comes, “Who is 
my neighbor?” 

We cannot be content with any answer less broad 
than that which Jesus gave when he told the story of 
the man who fell among thieves. The man who proved 
to be his neighbor was one who belonged to another 
group which he had been taught’to hate. His acts of 
good-will broke down the traditional barriers and es- 
tablished new relations. 

Suppose each one of us were to try an experiment. 
Instead of confining the expressions of good-will to 
those with whom we are acquainted, let us seek those 
who differ from us and who belong to opposing groups. 


F ‘tere CHRISTMAS emphasizes the fact that 


_ The very effort to know them and to understand their 


point of view brings with it a wonderful surprise. 


There is so much more in them that is admirable than 
we had imagined. The artificial limits to good-will 
break down in the presence of the human realities. 
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Let Us Touch Forgotten Lives 


A Message from the Young People’s Leader 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 


HRISTMAS, Merry Christmas! What magic 

words they are. From a life perplexed with 

vexing problems the world appears to forget 

the dull routine and in a twinkling becomes changed 

and gay. For Christmas is synonymous with great 

joy, glad tidings, peace on earth, good-will to men,—a 
festival set apart, and unlike any other day. 

Those of us who have lived in Northern winters will 
recall standing in deep snow on a Christmas eve, bun- 
dled in greatcoats and scarfs, singing the familiar 
carols in the clear crisp air. Tramping from house 
to house, lanterns in hand, and guided by windows 
whose frosty panes shone with myriads of candles, 
there came upon us the significance of the great event 
we were commemorating. The familiar music of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” carried on the starry night, 
gave us fresh strength and courage and consecrated 
our hearts and minds anew to the life and teachings 
of the Christ Child born many centuries ago. 

The spirit that pervades the Christmas season is 
one of love and service, immortalized by Charles Dick- 
ens in “The Christmas Carol.” It is a day of gladness 
and hope and brotherly love, not only for ourselves, 
but for every one, and we are learning to have it reach 
out and touch the forgotten lives in our society, the 
obscure and neglected ones. 

As we participate in this gladsome Christmas sea- 
son, let us all pause for a moment and reflect again 
its true meaning and significance. We are busy; we 
have cares; we sometimes say life seems to be a hodge- 
podge of happiness and trouble,—but do we appraise 
it as we should? Too many of us consider our little 
affairs too seriously. The Church, symbolic of all that 
is good and holy, the way of life, has been sadly neg- 
lected by the people of this great land. Let us recog- 
nize our duty to God and man and adjust our daily 
tasks so that time now given to some of the unimpor- 
tant activities may be used for clear thinking and con- 
structive work for church and country. 

The lesson of Christmas is one of sacrifice and love. 
Let us in some small way live like him who gave his 
life that men might live together in the ways of peace 
and understanding. 


Treasure Trove 
DOROTHY GILES 


There came three kings to Bethlehem 
With treasures fair to see,— 

So Day comes marching o’er the hill 
And brings his gifts to me. 


Such wondrous gifts, a shining hoard, 
He spreads them at my feet,— 


* Dawning, and noon, and purple eve 


With honeysuckle sweet. 


Blithe winds that run along the field 
And toss the green wheat spray ; 
Cloud argosies with fleecy sails 
To bear me lands away. 


The sleepy pipe of nesting birds; 

The smoke of hearthfires bright ; = 
The homeward tread of weary folk 

That pass my door at night. 


So rich am J,—with singing heart 
I count my treasure o’er. 

Lord, grant I may no laggard be 
When Day flings wide the door. 
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Celia Thaxter of the Blessed Isle 


Her Life was full of Fine and Beautiful Things, and through her Poems 
she gave expression to the Depth and Tenderness of her Inner Nature 


“One goes to sleep in the muffled roar 
of the storm and wakes to find it still 
raging in senseless fury.” Such was the 
lullaby of Celia Laighton Thaxter’s child- 
hood. 

She was born in June, 1835, and died 
in August, 1894. Her father, a man of 
most determined will, decided to with- 
draw himself forever from the world, be- 
cause of some personal disappointment 
which frustrated his hope of a public 
career. 

Celia was five years old when he ac- 
cepted the charge of the White Island 
Lighthouse on the Isles of Shoals nine 
miles from Portsmouth, N,H., which was 
the nearest point of mainland. 

Mr. Laighton’s family consisted of a 
wife, two sons, and a daughter. The 
mother, with a heart stayed unflinchingly 
upon love and obedience, seems to have 
followed him without a murmur, leaving 
every dear association of the past as 
though it had not been. 

All honor to her memory! For she 
taught the native inhabitants of the is- 
land the arts of carding wool, spinning, 
weaving, knitting, sewing, braiding mats, 
ete., and instead of becoming a slave to 
circumstances, she rose to be a veritable 
queen among the islanders, and their 
“children’s children have risen up to call 
her blessed !” 

Who can record such a strange child- 
hood as the little Celia passed in this 
lonely spot! 

White Island is one of six rocky is- 
lands, rising apparently out of mid-ocean. 
Landing here for the first time, one is 
struck by the loneliness of the place. 
Nothing but sky, and raging seas dashing 
over mighty rocks. Who shall describe 
the wonderful noise of the surf! 

Mrs. Thaxter says, ‘To me it is the 
most suggestive of all the sounds of 
nature.” 

The only excitement of a long, stormy 
winter, and the only communication with 
the mainland, was the occasional land- 
ing of a schooner, with lighthouse sup- 
plies, letters, books, papers, and maga- 
zines. Remember, the Laightons were, as 
a family, cultivated, intellectual, and 
artistic. 

Again, Mrs. Thaxter says, “Here we 
are imprisoned as completely as if we 
were in the Bastille, with twenty weeks 
of bluster between us and spring.” “I 
keep busy all the time,” she writes. “In 
the first place, one hour every day over 
the ten windows full of plants,—a passion 
flower is running around the top at the 
rate of seven knots an hour—roses, ge- 
raniums, clouds of pinks and oxalis.” 

In one of the pauses of her work she 
looks out of the window at the intermi- 
nable wet and stormy weather. There is 
no chance of it clearing, and she exclaims, 


EMMA M. ANDERSON 


“O everlasting, beautiful old eternal slop!” 

Nevertheless, she loved the old light- 
house home, with its low, whitewashed 
ceilings and deep window-seats, showing 
the thickness of the walls, made to with- 
stand the breakers. 

Of course, Captain Kidd is supposed to 
have made this locality one of his many 
hiding-places, and Celia’s brothers, Cedric 
and Oscar Laighton, spent hours in seek- 


CELIA THAXTER WITH HER 
FLOWERS 


“Sometimes I wonder,” she said, if it is 

wise or well to love any spot on this old 

earth as intensely as I do this. I am 

wrapt in measureless content as.I sit on 

the steps leading to my garden, where 

the freshly turned earth is odorous of 
the spring” 


ing imaginary treasures. Evidences of 
wrecks and echoes of disaster pervaded 
their earliest memory, and Celia’s imagi- 
nation was doubtless stimulated far be- 
yond that of most children. 

There were no visitors to break the 
solitude of the island, except that once 
in a while, when some one was sick, 
neighbors came from Star Island for milk 
or medicine, or if any one died, to have a 
coffin made. There is one picture she 
recalls when she stood all day in a driz- 
zling northeast rain, watching two men 
construct a coffin for a little child who 


had died on one of the islands. When 


the last nail was driven she ran to the. 


lighthouse and gathered some geraniums 
and placed them in the coffin as the men 
carried it away. 

From her diary one can picture her 
grief over the destruction of her beloved 
friends the birds, as they beat themselves 
to death against the glass panes of the 
lighthouse, while seeking shelter from a 
thunderstorm. And one can see the sor- 
rowful little maid in the early morning 
gathering these lifeless creatures into her 
pinafore until it was brimful of dead spar- 
rows, swallows, thrushes, flycatchers, rob- 
ins, warblers, scarlet tanagers, and golden 
orioles, “enough to break the heart of a 
small child to think of,” 

Another cheerful pastime of hers was 
the conversing with a skull which she 
found on the island, polished and whit- 
ened by time. She says, “Many and many 
a question I put to the silent casket which 
had held a human soul.” Would you call 
this the higher education for a girl nowa- 
days? 

So time went on, and we see her ma- 
turing into beautiful womanhood, not in 
the least morbid or saddened by her 
strange, lonely life. As her artistic tem- 
perament had cravings, many a summer 
morning, at dawn, one might have seen 
her creeping quietly out of the still house 
and climbing to the high cliff called “The 
Head,” to see the sunrise. There, nestled 
in a crevice on the cliff’s edge, she watched 
the “shadows draw away and the morn- 
ing break.’ 

On some of those matchless summer 
mornings, when she went out to milk the 
little dun cow, it was ‘hardly possible to 
go farther than the doorstep for pure 
wonder, as she looked abroad at the sea, 
lying still like a vast round mirror, not 
a sound except a few bird voices. Of her 
conversations with these early risers, she 
says: “The loons congregate in Spring and 
Autumn. These birds seem to me the 
most human, and at the same time, the 
most demoniac of their kind. I learned 
to imitate their different cries, and at 
one time the loon language was so famil- 
iar that I could almost always summon 
a considerable flock by going down to the 
water, and assuming the neighborly con- 
versational tone which they generally 
used. After a few minutes half a dozen 
birds would come sailing in, and it was 
the most delightful little party imagin- 
able, for you know their laugh is very 
comical, unless a storm should be ap- 
proaching, then their wild, melancholy 
cry is the most awful note I ever heard 
from a bird.” 


When about seventeen, Celia Laighton 


married a man many years her senior, 
Professor Thaxter. He was a man of 
birth and education, a devoted follower 


| 
| 
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of Browning, and a profound student. He 
was the only teacher Mr. Laighton ever 
had for his children in their home on 
White Island, and it is not strange that, 
as he watched Celia’s beautiful. person- 
ality and unusual mind expand, he should 
haye fallen in love with her, while he, 
being the only young man of her own 
class she had ever met, should appeal 
both to her heart and intellect; so, after 
a brief courtship, she accepted him “for 
' better or for worse.” 

He took his bride to a small New Eng- 
land village, where her husband supple- 
mented their scanty income by giving 
readings of the Brownings. She learned 
many hard lessons, while trials and per- 
plexities beset her path. She says in her 
journal: “I am so blue sometimes; let me 
whisper in your kind ear, that I feel as 
if I bore the car of Juggernaut upon my 
back day after day. I am too much alone, 
and I get sadder than death with brood- 
ing over this riddle of life. My little 
John and Karl have grand times out of 
doors, and get dirtier than a whole dic- 
tionary can express. I do my own wash- 
ing, and oh, for patience!” 

When her father died, her brothers 
built two large summer hotels, one on 
Appledore, the other on Star Island. They 
also built a charming cottage for their 
mother and sister, which Mrs. Thaxter 
oceupied until she died. 

Celia Thaxter’s knowledge of flowers 
-was one of her best-known characteris- 
ties, and the trouble she took to make 
her garden on that rocky bed may well 
encourage some of us in our efforts at 
floriculture. 

How can I ever describe this wonder- 
ful patch of color? I have not Ross 
Turner’s brush nor one of his pictures 
to show you. At first, the garden was 
started entirely for pleasure, but in after 
years it became quite a source of revenue, 
as the hotel guests gladly availed them- 
selves of the privilege to possess the 
lovely corsage bouquets arranged by her 
own hands. How did she do it? First 
of all, soil must be brought to this rocky 
shore by boat from the mainland, nine 
miles distant. If the seeds were put in 
the ground when we generally plant ours, 
the stormy winds would beat to destruc- 
tion the tiny things, the moment they re- 
sponded to their natural time of germina- 
tion. So she had to solve this problem 
for herself. All through the winter, the 
members of her family, her cook, her 
friends, had instructions to gently remove 
the top of their eggs instead of improperly 
breaking them in half, as most of us do, 
and to save the shells for her. By early 
spring she had quite a collection of egg- 
shells. Into these dainty flower-pots she 
put sand and soil, hiding in each a few 
seeds, and then placed them upright in 
old strawberry crates filled with sawdust. 
Thus she was enabled to transport them 
from her winter home, Portsmouth, and 
put them, shell and all, into the soil pre- 
pared and brought from the mainland for 
them on the barren island, cleverly steal- 
ing a march upon tempestuous Dame Na- 
ture, who presides over this region. When 
germination began, weeds also appeared, 
‘so a warfare had to be waged against 
them every day. 
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She seems to have retained her child- 
ish habit of early rising. “I am always 
up at four o’clock,” she writes, “and I 
hear everything every bird has to say on 
any subject whatever.” After a cold bath, 
she would wrap herself in warm flannels 
as a precaution against the heayy dews, 
preparatory to making her attack upon 
the army of weeds. Instead of breaking 
her back over this unpopular garden work, 
and becoming weary before any visible 
headway was made, she would spread a 
rubber blanket on the ground and, reclin- 
ing upon her left side, use her right hand 
to exterminate the enemies. She always 
stopped in time to put on one of her 
dainty white muslins or soft gray cash- 
meres, so becoming to her rosy complexion 
and silver hair, and to meet the family 
at breakfast all aglow from the outdoor 
exercise. Let us name some of the mem- 
bers of this happy household who were 
her guests. Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, 


Christmas Chimes 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Welcome the chimes of the Christmas cheer 
As they sound from the far-away ; 
Welcome the spell as they draw more near 
And over us win their sway, 
Welcome the Christmas Day. 


Welcome their peace—’twas their burden of old, 
In the hallowed and far-off time ; 

Welcome the spirit, more valued than gold, 
That throbs in the Christmas chime: 
Seek for that blessing sublime. 


Welcome the chimes of a larger peace, 
Working the weal of a world, 

Telling when wars of the nations shall cease, 
Tyranny deathward be hurled, 
All the flags of good-will be unfurled! 


Holmes, John Fiske, William Hunt, Ross 
Turner, J..Appleton Brown, Childe Has- 
sam, also William Mason and John K. 
Paine, both so generous with their music; 
Sara Orne Jewett, Annie Fields, Clem- 
ents, and many other treasured names 
could be added to this list. 

There may be those who still recall the 
weird evenings in her cottage, when by 
the light of a shaded candle and the dying 
embers of a wood fire upon the hearth, 
she would read, if urgently requested, 
some of her own poems, perhaps a thrill- 
ing account of “The Wreck, or the Story of 
a Blood-curdling Murder.” How great a 
contrast with the morning scene in her 
long, sunny parlor, fairly ablaze with 
flowers cut from her own garden, and 
arranged, each wonderful variety by it- 
self, in the quaintest and daintiest of 
erystal vases. Often have I counted as 
many as one hundred and fifty different 
flowers, each carrying out its habit of 
growth in the manner and height of it@ 
arrangement. You were not supposed to 
go up and speak to Mrs. Thaxter when 
you entered, as she was always busy with 
her sketching, illustrating her books, 
printed on water-color paper, which were 
often sold for fifty dollars before she 
eould finish them. The guests slipped 
quietly into a cushioned window-seat, or 
an old-fashioned chair, and were soon lost 
in admiration of some new picture placed 
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upon the easel by the artist for Mrs. 
Thaxter’s criticism, and with the privi- 
lege of purchase by the guests. Mean- 
while William Mason or John K. Paine 
would be transporting us into musical 
heights with Schumann, Bach, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Wagner, and others. Many poets 
and writers were first discovered in 
this drawing-room, or salon, as it was 
called. 

This life was a wonderful and happy 
contrast to her former one. She writes 
in a letter to Whittier: “Sometimes I 
wonder if it is wise or well to love any 
spot on this old earth so intensely as I 
do this. I am wrapped in measureless 
content as I sit on the steps leading to 
my garden, where the freshly turned 
earth is odorous of the spring.” Tenny- 
son was her chosen master, and there 
were few of his poems with which she 
was not familiar. Whatever she might 
be observing in nature, there was always 
some line of his running through her mind 
to give expression to her thought, and yet 
she had her own individual style, not in 
the least like his, as one will see in read- 
ing her verses. 

Her life at this time was full of fine 
and beautiful things, and through her 
poems she gave expression to the depth 
and tenderness of her inner nature. There 
came a time, however, when this bright 
outlook faded, and her hold upon the old 
truths, which had so long upheld her, 
loosened. 

While in this drifting state of mind, 
there entered into her life the Hindu, 
Mohini Mohun Chattergi. His teachings, 
some of which I quote, gradually gave her 
renewed peace and happiness. 


“In my country,” said Mohini, “we 
speak of the scriptures as our mother. 
They take a man up where he is and 
leave him on a higher plane every time 
he studies them.” 

“Interior illumination or faith is the 
only way by which to discover Divinity.” 

“The Knowledge of God is in the in- 
terior life that grows on a man, not what 
he does. To wish to do able things, no 
matter how simple, for the glory of God, 
so as to be more and more colored by the 
Deity.” 

“God is independent of nature. 
is not independent of God.” 

“The. material body is not man, until 
God puts into him something to reflect 
the Deity.” 

Mrs. Thaxter’s thought of life was very 
comprehensive. She used often to say 
to those about her, “I do not mind the 
thought of death, it only means a fuller 
life.” 

To that “fuller life’ she awakened one 
early autumnal morning. One can almost 
see the wonder in her beautiful blue eyes 
as its glory broke upon her. 

Her burial was a veritable sacrament, 
with only members of her family and a 
few intimate friends in attendance. The 
solemn procession wended its way from 
her well-loved cottage, chanting her fa- 
vorite psalm, and carrying to its last rest- 
ing-place—a rocky mound on the island 
—the remains of its beautiful benefac- 
tress, Celia Laighton Thaxter. 

[All rights strictly reserved by the author] 
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TO A YOUTH AT CHRISTMAS 


GHORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


My Dear Friend,—You have asked me, 
jokingly, what I was “going to give you 
for Christmas.” Following the high ex- 
pectancy that attaches to the season, you 
have thus intimated, though not seriously, 
that I should have something to bestow 
upon you. 

I could gladly accept -the challenge on 
several grounds: on the ground of friend- 
ship, that would give you a gift just for 
friendship’s sake made more real now by 
the traditional birthday of the Great 
Friend of Man; on the ground, too, of 
need, the thought that some gift of mine 
might practically help you; and on the 
ground of honorable custom. 

But all of these reasons I abandon for 
one still more commanding at the present 
moment. And in declaring to you that 
reason I also present to you the gift itself, 
the unfolding of my own heart. 

The commanding reason is this, that 
by about two decades and a half beyond 
you I have possessed this glittering globe 
ealled life which will as surely be yours 
as it is now mine. Indeed it is now yours 
as much as mine, but I am a little far- 
ther inland. 

For Christmas I want to present the 
globe to you, though the having of it de- 
pends more upon you than upon the giving. 

I present it to you first of all as a beau- 
tiful thing. Its beauty is its chief char- 
acteristic. There are so many who would 
deceive you about this that I would like 
to tell you the plain truth. I would like 
you to engrave on your heart the word, 
“Life is beautiful,” and to have you cling 
to that in spite of all denials by yourself 
or by others. Do not let go of any ex- 
perience until you have seen its beauty. 
That beauty often lies among burnt-out 
ashes and under ugly surfaces, but it is 
there none the less. From monotonous 
days it will spring unexpected like a 
flower in April. From cloudy disappoint- 
ment it will often break through like a 
ray of sunlight. We Americans have had 
little time for beauty, and, oh, how we 
need it! Look for beauty! Create it 
where it does not exist. Let the stars 
be reflected in your eyes. Let nobility 
and mountain strength mold the features 
of your face. And let your bearing and 
even your dress give token of a man who 
lives as an artist in life’s common high- 
ways. To dwell among beautiful things 
inherited or purchased is easy enough; 
the tragedy of the world is loveliness of 
environment inhabited by unlovely na- 
tures. To make ourselves beautiful, to 
carry our art with us because it is within 
us,—that is the true glory! 

Life is beautiful. Make a true com- 
panion of your artistic impulse, and keep 
the globe unbroken. 

But I also present the world to you as 
a most interesting thing. Its beauty is 
not just to be admired and dismissed. 
Life is gripping as well as beautiful. Bn- 
tangle yourself in it as deeply as you ean. 
Know its bypaths as well as its thorough- 
fares. Let your feet travel as many of 
its miles as you can, not on its polished 
pleasure-floors of dancing or parade, not 
on these alone, but up its hillsides of 


thought and custom and history. Form 
living connection with its institutions. Be 
a part of it and of them. Make friends 
among many and all sorts of people, but 
never let them make you other than your 
true self. Investment alone produces 
interest, and if you would find life inter- 
esting you must invest yourself. Take 
firm hold of life; don’t stroke it absent- 
mindedly as you stroke a comfortable cat. 
Grasp it as you grasp a bat or a racket or 
an oar or a golfstick; to win by the score 
if you can, but always winning when 
measured by your style of play. 

Dismiss the cynics and accept from me 
this Christmas of 1922 The World, the 
most interesting thing known to man. 

I would be dishonest if I did not also 
present the world to you as a difficult 
thing. You will have moments, days, 
years maybe, when all you can do will be 
to hold on. Then let holding-on be your 
noble and uncomplaining occupation. I 
cannot now tell you why life is hard; I 
only know it is so. But the last thing 
to do, and the worst, is to lose time by 
complaining of that fact. Life is hard, 
but never too hard to bear nobly. It may 
be a very stubborn kind of faith that 
makes me say this; but I had rather say 
it grimly than smile falsely and say that 
life is always jubilant. It is hard. But 
it can be mastered. I commend its 
hardness to you, not because I under- 
stand it, but because the best lives I 
know have accepted difficulty rather than 
excuse themselves from life itself. 

And this suggests the last reason for 
this strange Christmas present. 

I give to you an unfinished world. My 
figure of a globe is only partly true. The 
globe is not yet complete. In spite of 
wars for democracy, and churches for re- 
ligion, and schools for education, and 
science for progress, human life is yet 
lived crudely, awkwardly, and without 
satisfaction by millions of people. You 
are summoned to live it strongly yet gen- 
tly, graciously and with satisfaction. Its 
unfinished state is its deepest challenge. 
Far more than we need statesmen or new 
forms of government we need an increas- 
ing host of individuals who by the won- 
drous completeness of their living will 
perfect the imperfect globe of life. Life 
is no more than the sum of individual 
lives. And those who live completely and 
they alone can shape our jagged world 
into its possible completenéss. I remind 
you that this Christmas Day is not the 
product of a mass movement, but of an 
individual life. The greatest gift I could 
give you is the thought that your one 
life can influence the world more than 
any mass movement of which you may 
be a part. 

Accept from me this beautiful, inter- 
esting, hard, unfinished world, this incom- 
pleted globe. And if in part you win it 
as the Hero of Christmas won it wholly, 
you will need no other gift from me. I 
find more pleasure in giving to you the 
whole globe than in presenting to you 
some trifling sector of it for which I 
paid out some mechanical money in the 
shops. 
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The Angels of the Bells 
EDWARD A, CHURCH 


I hear “the bells across the snow’— 

Clanging loud and chiming low— 
Their Christmas peal begin. 

So once upon the midnight fair, 

With music sweet as earth might bear, 
Came the first Christmas in. 


I catch again the dear refrain 
From old Judea’s Heaven-set plain: 
And as through time it swells, 

I see in many a shining band, 
Low flying o’er the sleeping land, 
The angels of the bells. 


Shepherds abiding in the field, 

Soldiers on guard with spear and shield, 
The wondrous choral mark ; 

And watchers by the dying hear 

A song the parting soul to cheer 
Across the starlit dark. 


But best of all, the children know 

What mean those “bells across the snow,” 
And what their message tells, 

Catching the song sent round the earth 

By those who hailed the Christ-child’s birth, 
The angels of the bells. 


Sing on, bright heralds from above, 
Your, anthems of good-will and love 
Our ready hearts to win! 
Ring, bells of Christ, from sea to sea, 
With all your festal melody, 
And bring the Christmas in! 


Out of Sight 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Under the winter beam, 

Under the velvet softness of the snow, 

The winsome flowers we used to love and know 
Now sleep and dream. 


Under the Southern sky, 
The birds that charmed us with their merry 
~ notes 
Stretch their swift wings and preen their 
dainty throats 
To greet us by and by. 


A Christmas Token 


Adapted from an anonymous poem ealled “The 
Paint Box” in the New Jersey Journal, Novem- 
ber 3, 1818. Reprinted from the Spur. 


THOMAS W. HOTCHKISS 


Here’s a box for your toilet, dear maid, 
Which T show you in grateful return, 
Of cosmetics that never can fade: 
Their use will it please you to learn? 


With this wash, then—Good Humour—begin ; 
It smooths all the wrinkles of care, 

Clears anxiety’s gloom from the skin, 
And makes it transparent and fair. 


Next the pearl powder, Innocence, use, 
So pure and so soften’d its white, 

O’er the cheek ’twill a lustre diffuse 
More fair than is youth’s purple light. 


Its blaom then let Modesty shed, 
Not like rouge, in fix’d blushes confess’d, 
But changing, and blending, and spread 
Like twilight’s sweet blush o’er the west. 


Your eye, if to languish it seem, 
With Sympathy’s radiance renew, 
Now kindling with joy’s brightest beam, 
Now melting in pity’s soft dew. 


Round your mouth with Benevolence trace, 
In smiles, an expression that’s kind; 

Then spread o’er the whole of your face 
The beaming Refinement of Mind. 


Yet observe me, these beautiful hues 
Affectation can never impart; ‘ 
Truth alone is the brush you must use, 
And the paint-box itseli—your own heart! 
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The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 
The river was numb and could not speak, 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 


The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 


And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly. 
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—James Russell Lowell. 


For the weaver winter its shroud had spun. - 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


President King Refutes Bryan 


Henry Churchill King, president of 
Oberlin College, sees a positive gain for 
religion in Darwinism. He is delivering 
a series of six lectures under the Deems 
Foundation of Christian Philosophy at 
New York University. Among other com- 
ments which might give food: for reflec- 
tion to one, William Jennings Bryan, is 
the following: “It is a crude misunder- 
standing of evolution to suppose that it 
puts everything on a level, and in par- 
ticular that it puts man on the level of 
any lower animals. This is precisely 
what it does not do. Religion is quite 
unwilling, too, to admit that increasing 
knowledge of the methods of God’s work- 
ing means progressive elimination of God 
from the universe. Religion has no in- 
terest in insisting upon ‘gaps’ in the eyo- 
lution series, the occurrence of chasms 
that must be bridged by direct divine 
intervention; as though God were par- 
ticularly needed at such points in world 
development and not in the rest. It is 
therefore quite unwilling to base its argu- 
ment for God on ignorance. It believes 
in God, upon whom the whole universe 
in every last atom of it is absolutely de- 
pendent. Of that dependence it is cer- 
tain, and no study of the method of it can 
make it less certain.” President King, 
who is a Doctor of Divinity, is delivering 
his lectures before audiences comprised 
largely of New York ministers. 


Invading the Church of England 


A remarkable movement is on foot in 
the Church of England, known as the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement. Congresses 
have been held in London, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and other centers, and have been 
largely attended. The assemblies have 
been marked by fervor, amounting to pas- 
sionate determination to propagate the 
faith. Bishops of the Catholic Church, 
in full canonicals, wearing miters and 
eopes, and large numbers of the clergy in 
cassock and surplice, march in proces- 
sions headed by incense-bearers and aco- 
lytes. Those in authority state that the 
movement intends to bring men, women, 
and children to the Catholic way. They 
say, ‘“We believe that the Catholic way— 
the way of prayer, of penance, of com- 
munion, of the offering of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, of a living fellowship with the saints 
and all the blessed dead,—is the one as- 
sured and tested way whereby the re- 
deemed may find union with their Re- 
deemer.” Replying to a question by the 
Bishop of Birmingham as to their name 
and object, one Anglo-Catholic says they 
haye a definite object—to resist the in- 
terference of crown or parliament in reli- 
gion. They make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the two functions of the English 
diocesan bishop, his function as a state 
official and as a Catholic bishop. He 
proceeds: “The rule of the Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine and worship is the agreement of 


East and West. Anglo-Catholics are not 
Anglo-Romanists, though the pseudo- 
Roman churches in our communion sadly 
confuse the issue. We desire the restora- 
tion of a lost heritage.” It is declared by 
some that the movement is a counter- 
stroke to the liberal movement in the 
Church of England. 


Opium for Babies 

Missionaries to Hgypt have been trying 
to get the government to legislate against 
the opium traffic in that country. Egyp- 
tians partake freely of the drug, claim- 
ing that it “opens the mind,” and is ‘‘the 
key to the mind.” Large quantities are 
imported from other countries; and the 
poppy is freely cultivated along the upper 
Nile. Dried poppy-heads may be readily 


purchased in the streets, four heads being 


sold for a farthing. Children buy them 
and eat the seeds as English and Ameri- 
can children eat nuts. Mothers give the 
seeds to their babies to make them sleep. 


Buried Christian Cities 


Although the ruins of Syria have been 
freely drawn upon for building materials 
by natives of those parts, enough arche- 
ological material remains to prove that 
once an extensive population lived there. 
As a result of careful investigations by 
the Princeton University Archeological 
Expedition, new light has been shed on 
the Christian civilization that prevailed 
there up to the days of the Mohammedan 
conquests that commenced in the seventh 
century. In a previously unexplored area 
of seventy square miles, twenty-five ruined 
cities were discovered, only five of which 
were known to have existed previously. 
These and cities in other areas, amount- 
ing to one hundred or more, contain ruins 
of houses, churches, monasteries, and 
other buildings. These structures were 
of hewn stone and were evidence of an 
advanced civilization. 


Country People 

The fact is being impressed on mission- 
aries and mission boards that the great 
majority of people on mission fields live 
not in cities but in country districts, and 
that it is here the gospel must be preached 
if nations are to be Christianized. Up to 
date, workers have not been trained to 
meet these country people on the plane 
of their daily living. The suggestion has 
been made that summer courses be insti- 
tuted in agricultural colleges for those 
who may take up country mission work. 


A Federation of Buddhists 


The federation of all Buddhists in 
Japan has just taken place. This federa- 
tion represents 70,000 temples, 120,000 
priests, and 50,000,000 followers. One of 
the first’acts of this remarkable federa- 
tion was to draw up a declaration looking 


to a warless world, which reads in part 
as follows: ‘‘We believe that all human 
beings should be saved by the practice 
of charity and philanthropy. We believe 
firmly that the aim of Buddhism is to 
ensure the idea of equality of human 
beings, and to cultivate the virtue of reci- 
procity of favors. The everlasting peace: 
of men and the welfare of all nations is 
our fundamental goal. We will avail our- 
selves of every opportunity to create better 
understanding between the United States 
and Japan and to strengthen the bond of 
friendship.” 


Sunday-schools in South Africa 


In South Africa there is a National 
Sunday School Association with a full- 
time secretary, John G. Birch, with head- 
quarters at Port Elisabeth. The Asso- 
ciation has been in operation seven years. 
The seventh annual report states that 
during the past three years the member- 
ship has increased from 148 schools to 
246 schools; and from 22,250 officers, 
teachers, and pupils to 82,250. Most of 
the work is done among BHuropeans, 
though efforts are being made to extend 
the activities among the native population. 


Persecutions 


The Hebrew Mission of Chicago says 
there has never been such persecution of 
workers as during the past year—the per- 
secution including intimidation, bodily 
harm, disturbances, and opposition. Per- 
secution appears to have resulted in the 
usual increase of interest on the part of 
non-converts. 


A Great Missionary Denomination 


The Baptists are a missionary denomi- 
nation. Their largest organization, the 
National Baptist Convention, has for one 
of its leading interests the Christianizing 
of the world. It has more than 20,000 
churches in this country, which is 5,000 
more than the Roman Catholics. The 
only body in America that exceeds this 
organization in the number of churches 
recorded is the Methodists of the North. 
The National Baptist Convention includes 
also the largest group of Negro Chris- 
tians in the world, whose missionary en- 
terprises are among the foremost in 
America both in the amount of gifts and 
the number of persons working. 


\ 


Retiring Premier a Christian 


Christianity is influential in China out 
of all proportion to the number of its ad- 
hherents. Dr. W. W. Yen, the retiring 
Premier, is a Christian, the son of a 
Christian minister. His successor, Dr. 
Wang Chung, is a member of the board 
of managers of Peking University, which 
is maintained by the co-operating mission 
boards: Presbyterian, Methodist, Congre- — 
gational, and the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 
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Prefers Chicago to Ithaca 


To the Editor of Tur Curistian RecIsTER :-— 


In Tue CuRistian Recister of November 23 there appeared 
n unsigned article advocating the removal of the Meadville 
Theological School to a new location at Ithaca, N.Y.; and it 
was therein stated that the Trustees of the School have voted 
to approve of this transfer whenever a sum of not less than 
$1,000,000 can be assured to the School to meet the expense of 
new buildings and equipment. A proposal of such grave im- 
port deserves careful consideration by the whole Unitarian 
constituency. 

By common consent the Meadville Theological School must 
be removed from its present site; because it has for years 
been very difficult to maintain it at Meadville; and it now 
seems certain that, if it remains there, it will die outright. 

The proposal to remove the School to Ithaca did not origi- 


nate in the Trustees or the Faculty of the School, but in the 


mind of Rey. J. A. C. F. Auer, the minister of the Unitarian 
ehureh in Ithaca since 1917. By his initiative a Commission 
of twelve persons, of whom two were residents of Ithaca, was 
created to promote the plan; and this Commission held two 
meetings last spring, at both of which Mr. Auer was present. 
It was the majority of this Commission that presented the 
proposal to the Trustees of the Meadville School; but the 
views of the minority were also laid before the Trustees. 

I beg leave to lay before your readers my views on the 
whole subject. They proceed from a birthright Unitarian, who 
during his career as an educational administrator gave much 
attention to the proper education of ministers. 

I. The transfer of the Meadville Theological School to 
Ithaca would in my judgment be a movement in the wrong 
direction. The School should move westward rather than 
eastward. There is already ample provision for training 
young men for the ministry of the Unitarian churches in the 
eastern part of the country, and on the Pacific Coast the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., is quali- 
fied to meet present needs. Meadville was established spe- 
cifically to train a ministry for the churches of the Central 
West. 

Ii. The School should certainly seek association with a 
large university; but Cornell University, true to the inten- 
tions of its founders and to its own history, remains a uni- 
versity largely devoted to agriculture, engineering, and medi- 
cine, rather than to languages, philosophy, and history. In 
seeking a new site the Meadville Theological School should 
associate itself with a university in which the latter subjects, 
as well as the former, are richly represented. 

Iil. The training of the ministry in these days involves 
much more than book study or attendance at lectures. It in- 
yolves intimate acquaintance with existing social and indus- 
trial conditions, and knowledge of the best remedies for the 
recognized evils in those conditions. To obtain this knowledge 
students for the ministry need to live in a large city, where 


. these evils and their remedies may be studied at close quarters 


under competent guidance. These social and industrial studies 
should not be detached from class-room work, but should 
make part of that work. In any subject of instruction it is 
always a mistake to separate theoretical instruction from 
practical observation. This rule is now applied in all depart- 
ments of professional training. It should be noted that Cornell 
University itself recognized this doctrine when it established 
its medical department, not at Ithaca, but in New York City. 
Ithaca offers scant opportunities for illustrated instruction in 
preventive medicine, co-operative producing and marketing, or 
social ethics. 

IV. The Meadville Theological School has already got a 
foothold in Chicago, and is in friendly relations with the 
University of Chicago. Chicago is the great city of the Cen- 
tral West; and the University has a very comprehensive pro- 
gram of instruction in all fields of human knowledge. At 
Chicago the Meadville students would be in immediate con- 
tact, not only with highly proficient teachers and with a large 
body of students drawn from all parts of the Middle West, 
but also with the political, social, and industrial problems of 
American society. Ithaca is a comparatively small and rather 
inaccessible city, not unlike Meadville in size, resources, and 
social and industrial conditions. 

VY. The Meadville School now owns in Chicago, within one 
block of the University, the two eastern corners of Woodlawn 
Avenue and 57th Street. On one of these corners stands the 
Meadville House, which with slight modifications and additions 
will supply all the dormitory needs of the School. On the 
opposite corner an adequate library and lecture hall could be 
built for a sum less than one-fourth of the amount required 
to build an adequate group of buildings at Ithaca. The north- 
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west corner of Woodlawn Avenue and 57th Street, directly 
opposite Meadville House, is owned and occupied by the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago; and the facilities of the Hull 
Memorial Chapel and the parish house might reasonably be 
expected to be placed at the service of the School. 

In my opinion, no pecuniary offers, either real or imagined, 
should induce the transfer of Meadville to Ithaca. A reason- 
able energy in raising the money needed for a new building 
at Chicago would bring about a transfer of the Meadville 
School to the center of the material and spiritual life of the 
Middle West, and put it in an economical and effectual way 
in position to recruit its student body and to render the 
largest possible service to the Unitarian churches of the coun- 
try and to the advancement of liberal Christianity. 

CAMBRIDGH, Mass. Cuartes W. Extzor, 


Movies 


To the Editor of Tur CHristIAn REGISTER :— 


I am surprised at your attitude on the movies’ censorship. 
I am not one of the over-strict people, being very fond of the 
theatre at its best. 

When the movies first arrived at Keith’s, I went to see them, 
but decided at*once to give them a wide berth. Years later 
“Adam Bede” was filmed. I went to this, having always 
thought it would make a good play. The first act showed 
Hetty and Dinah Morris on the stage together, Dinah jealous 
of Hetty! 

Recently, I went to a Saturday matinee. First a man was 
murdered by choking. The play had not much plot, it was 
all horseback riding and fights. As soon as a fight began, 
every boy in the house was on his feet, shouting. 

I attended another matinee. George Arliss’s “The Ruling 
Passion” had been advertised as a good play, and we were told 
it was our duty to patronize it. But this play was short, and 
it was preceded by a play where a wealthy man is drowned 
that he may be robbed; next was a prize fight; then a Chinese 
opium joint; then women smoking cigarettes; then a “triangu- 
lar” play, where a married man poses as a bachelor and tries 
to entrap a young girl. So far, the children were delighted. 
But when “The Ruling Passion,” which is a nice play, was put 
on, as it regaled us with neither crimes nor fights, the children 
were disgusted and left. 

A law has been passed forbidding pictures showing murders 
by the use of firearms, but murders by other means abound. 
Movies are the yellow newspapers boiled down. The children’s 
taste has become so depraved that a good play repels them. 
Movies can be educational. I saw one such, but it was free. 
Some one complained to a movie man of the demoralizing 
tendency of his show, and he candidly admitted, “If there 
isn’t a spice of wickedness in them, they won’t pay.” The 
children do not want to be elevated or educated. All they 
want is excitement. Dr. Crane is right in saying that removing 
a film after being exhibited is locking the barn door after the 
horse is stolen. 

Four miles from your office a young mother took her two 
little ones to the movies every afternoon. One of the children 
was very pretty. She told her husband she wanted that child 
to pose for the movies. He put her in the insane asylum, and 
she is there yet. 

If Mr. Will Hays is trying to improve the character of the 
films, clearly he has undertaken more than any one man is 
equal to, and he needs a great deal of help. 

It is no wonder that foreign countries are trying to exclude 
American films, 

As THE REGISTER always tries to uplift humanity in every 
way, your position on this subject is surprising. 

SoMBRVILLN, MAss. ALice M. Porter. 


[THE REGISTER believes there is a distinct improvement in 
the pictures, and it trusts Mr. Will Hays. We dislike, in a 
democracy, the censor idea, and we think it is better even 
to be hurt occasionally in exercising moral choice than it is 
to have some censorious person assuming moral responsibility 
for us—THe Eprrors.] 


John Wesley, Translator 


To the Hditor of THe CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


It seems unfortunate that in the discussion of the hymn 
“Thou Hidden Love of God,” in the article “Seriptural Hymns,” 
December 7, there was no mention of John Wesley as trans- 
lator, nor of his masterful renditions of other German hymns, 
with which he became acquainted on his voyage to Georgia. 
The whole chapter is of great interest to Americans. 

Evanston, Inu. JAMES Tarr HATFrrecp. 
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ce NEW BOOKS 2 


An Hue and Cry after Christmas : 
C. RB. J. 


Is Christmas a glad festival of peace and good-will, or is it a day 
which brings to an agonizing close a period of rush and fretfulness? Do 
we prepare as carefully for the carols and the candles and the good cheer 
of the day as we prepare for the exchange of expensive gifts? We wonder 
sometimes. <A curious, old.tract, which bears the date of 1645, is called 
“An Hue and Cry after Christmas.” There we read: 

Any man or woman... that can give any knowledge, or tell any tidings, 
of an old, old, very old gray-bearded gentleman, called Christmas, who was 
wont to be a verie familiar ghest, and visite all sorts of people both pore 
and rich, and used to appear in glittering gold, silk, and silver, in the Court, 
and in‘all shapes in the Theater in Whitehall, and had ringing, feasts and 
jollitie in all places, both in the citie and countrie, for his comming: 


whosoever can tel what is become of him, or where he may be found, let 
them bring him back againe into England. 


It is time for us to start an hue and-cry after Christmas to-day. And 
one way of finding the old gentleman is to search for him in books of 
Christmas. Alexander Smith used to rekindle the Christmas fire in his 
heart by reading every Christmas Day Milton’s “Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.” What a happy custom that was! What a glad day 
we, too, might make of it, did we set aside a little time after the presents 
are bought and before the day arrives, to prepare our souls for Christmas. 
Take down “The Christmas Carol” again, and the other fine old text-books 
of Christmas cheer, and see if you can bring the old gray-bearded gentle- 
man back again. 


A Loved Preacher 


Macic WeLLs. By Julian Clifford Jaynes. 
Boston: Geo. H. Bilis Co. (Ine.) $§2.00. 

It is a happy thing that this volume of 
sermons by Mr. Jaynes has been given to 
the public. He was a very forceful 
preacher with a message for the modern 
world; and this selection from the mass 
of material that he must have left behind 


perhaps attention would be ealled to 
“Jeremiah and Human Nature.’ How 
striking, for instance, is this passage: 


Not far from Naples there is a plain-like 
field called the Sulfatara. To the casual 
observer it looks as innocent as a New 
England meadow. But walk upon it, and 
it sounds hollow beneath your feet; here 
and there sulphurous vapors ooze through 
the pores of the soil, and you feel con- 


has been wise and careful. Here in these 
seventeen sermons we have the preacher 
at his best. Magic Wells is a good title 
for the book, and it conveys to us not a 
little of the magic of the spoken word. 
Here, indeed, we have literature as well 
as life, and there are many passages 
which impress one with their literary 
charm no less than with the vigor of 
their application. Mr. Jaynes was a man 
who 


saw straight and spoke straight. 
His inspiration came from life. He 
preached from people to people. His was 


the vernacular of every-day existence. 
He knew the language of the street. He 
did not make use of slang, but he called 
the evil, evil, and the good, good, and he 
neyer was afraid of vehement affirmation. 

Some one once asked a busy minister, 
who had spoken rather slightingly of meta- 
physics and theology, where, then, he got 
his inspiration. “If you do not get it out 
of philosophy, you must get it out of art, 
or science, or music.’ The man replied, 
after a moment's hesitation: “My inspira- 
tion? why I think I get it out of life, It 
comes from the people whom I meet and 
know, from people bearing heavy burdens, 
meeting great trials, going forward on a 
way darkened by sorrows. It is the cour- 
age of people and the heroism of just 
commonplace individuals that furnish me 
with inspiration.” 

If one were to hazard a selection from 
the sermons, and indicate one of the best, 


vinced that the judicious use of a stick of 
dynamite would smash a hole through the 
intervening crust and open up the infernal 
regions below. That is human nature to 
the modern Jeremiah. When a moral ca- 
tastrophe happens, when somebody goes 
wrong, when convention eracks and un- 
pleasant vapors rise, he deliberately re- 
moves his cigar from his lips and sagely 
remarks: “I told you so. Your civilization 
is a sham. Your arts, your refinements, 
your scholarly culture, your religion and 
morals, are only skin-deep. Peel off the 
paint and see what you have left. Seratch 
your gentleman and a savage bleeds.” 


Again, what could be better than this 
characterization of the United States, 
with its definition of democracy: 


We must not be too sanguine, we must 
not expect the tradition of the ages to be 
overturned in an hour; but we have the 
reasonable right to expect and demand 
that some practical step shall be taken 
toward assuring the permanency of a world 
peace. And America is all ready to stand 
foremost in making that expectation a 
happy reality. She now has the prestige 
and the power. I believe she will speak 
and act out of the deep sincerity of her 
democratic soul, for democracy is only an- 
other name for faith in the sanity and 
worthiness of human nature. I believe 
that, even while we laugh and dance and 
jingle our money, we are yet the greatest 
idealists on the globe. I believe, when the 
hour strikes, we shall break through our 
superficial levity, greed, and selfish pro- 
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vincialism, and reveal what we are. We 
shall come forth in our health and youth- 
ful vision and sound a new note in behalf | 
of the human soul,—a note solemn as wor- 
ship and far-reaching as the shot at Con- 
cord bridge,—a note that shall abash the 
war lords of the earth and silence the 
tongue of every Jeremiah. 


Altogether, here is a book to help peo- 
ple, to keep at one’s elbow, and to turn 
to frequently. Those of us who knew 
and loved the author can almost hear his 
rugged voice, as we dwell upon the sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

PauL R. FROTHINGHAM. 


Another Animal Friend 


By Thornton 
Brown & Co. 


WHITEFOOT THE Woop MousnE. 
W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
$1.50. 

Whitefoot is not less interesting than 
Reddy Fox and Peter Cottontail and all 
the others in the shining company of 
small animals with whom children have 
become nearly as familiar as with the 
names of Washington or Napoleon. Mr. 
Burgess’s books must be approaching the 
half-century mark, with no decrease in 
their popularity, and as children outgrow 
the A B C period of their reading, each 
year sees a new set of devoted admirers. 

E. A. M. 


Martyrdom and Sainthood 
SaInT JEANNE D’ARC. 
Smith. 
$2.25. 
Miss Smith has the right equipment for 
a retelling of the story of Joan of Are. 
She is able to take the purely mystical 
view from beginning to end, and to tell 
the story with no attempt to harmonize 
its marvelous details with present-day 
materialism. She writes with lucidity, 
simplicity, and the deepest sympathy. It 
is a moving tale of a strange life, crowned 
by a triumphant death, that received 
sainthood only two years and a half ago, 
and is honored now for all time by a 
national Festival of Patriotism. E. A. M. 


By Minna Caroline 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Ibsenesque Drama 


Guitty Souns. By Robert Nichols. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


New 


‘ 


A study of the workings of conscience . 


in dramatic form. The author is Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. An Englishman, and 
a veteran of the World War, manifestly 
a disciple of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, 
he has written a four-act play aiming to 
depict the workings of a small group of 
minds under the stress of a situation in- 
tensely tragic. Judged as a work of art, 
it is unconvincing, the first act being by 
far the strongest, the others being sub- 
merged in an ocean of discussion well- 
nigh illimitable. On the whole, the intro- 
duction, written in the Shavian manner, 
is the best part of the book. It rings 
true, analyzing the spiritual dilemma of 
these times keenly and forcibly, in places 
rising to the heights of genuine prophecy. 
It also records a striking personal experi- 
ence which is an exceptional chapter of 
spiritual autobiography. The religious 
spirit pervading both play and introduc- 
tion is perhaps the most notable feature 
of the entire composition. As, Be Ete 
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United States History Condensed 


Our Repusiic. By 8. HE. Forman. 
York: The Century Company. $5.00. 

Transcribing one of Lincoln’s famous 
sdyings, we suggest that if anybody likes 
this kind of history, this is the kind of 
history he will like. If he wishes a com- 
prehensive record of the rise and progress 
of the great American republic, in eight 
hundred and fifty pages, he will welcome 
this weighty well-made volume. 

The book has the faults of its qualities. 
In proportion as a historian or a biog- 
rapher condenses, he excludes or dessi- 
eates those details which are most loved 
by the average reader. But this is not 
a book for the average reader. It will 
serve best as a book of reference. It is 
well indexed and copiously illustrated. 
On the whole, it meets successfully one of 
the historian’s greatest difficulties—it 
keeps just proportions among its various 
subjects and periods. It gives due ‘space 
to the topics which most deserve space. 
Its lists of “Suggested Readings,” however, 
are somewhat limited in range. Where 
two or three books of reference are named, 
a dozen could be suggested by any one 
familiar with our national history. 

The author of this book is not without 
experience in the making of books, and he 
steers his craft skillfully among the rocks 
and shallows of the great-¢critical epochs 
of our struggling past. The book should 
not offend South or North; neither need 
Supporters or opponents of Mr. Wilson 
or Mr. Roosevelt take umbrage at its judg- 
ments and interpretations. While it does 
not claim to be a “Five-Foot Shelf’ of 
books, it is itself a “five-foot” book, com- 
prehensive and adequate, and should be 
welcomed in homes and libraries where 
the entire “Shelf” is beyond reach. i 

B, G, 


New 


Dr. Boreham’s Latest 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

This is the thirteenth volume published 
within a comparatively short time by the 
popular Australian writer. Mr. Boreham 
has a marked gift for anecdotal illustra- 
tion and pithy comment; and a reading 
of his books might well be helpful to the 
preacher who is too much given to ab- 
stract argument. But the reader who is 
not a preacher will probably feel that in 
many of the essays the homiletical frame 
is too heavy and overpowering for the 
picture that is placed in it. He would 
prefer to do his own framing. As ME, Di 


The Preacher as Artist 

PREACHING AS A Fine Art. By Roland 
Cotton Smith. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $0.75. 

‘In brief compass, with enthusiasm and 
insight, the well-known former rector of 
St. John’s Church, Washington, considers 
the sermon as a work of art. His treatise, 
though concise, contains much matter 
which every preacher who takes his work 
seriously will find suggestive. A good 
book to put into the hands of a young 
man considering the ministry as a pro- 
fession. 
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Prayer for Christmas Peace 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Christmas peace is God’s; and he 
must give it himself, with his own 
hand, or we shall never get it. Go 
then to God himself. Thou art his 
child, as Christmas Day declares; be 
not afraid to go unto thy Father. Pray 
to him; tell him what thou wantest; 
say: “Father, I am not moderate, rea- 
sonable, forbearing. I fear I cannot 
keep Christmas aright for I have not 
a peaceful Christmas spirit in me; and 
I know that I shall never get it by 
thinking, and reading, and understand- 
ing; for it passes all that, and lies 
far away beyond it, does peace, in 
the very essence of thine undivided, 
unmoved, absolute, eternal Godhead, 
which no change nor decay of this 
created world, nor sin or folly of 
men or devils, can ever alter; but 
which abideth forever what it is, in 
perfect rest, and perfect power and 
perfect love. O Father, give me thy 
Christmas peace.”—From “Town and 
Country Sermons.” 


The Ministry from Within 


THE MINISTRY AS A LirH-woRK. By Robert 
Lee Webb. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1922. $1.00. 


What a minister who loves his profes- 
sion and appreciates its opportunities can 
say of the ministry, its problems and dis- 
couragements, its attractions and rewards, 
has been well said in this booklet of 
ninety-six pages. The author is corre- 
sponding secretary of the Northern Bap- 
tist Education Society and a professor in 
a school of religious education. His state- 
ment of the facts of the situation, of the 
ideal that will Iure noble youth into the 
Christian ministry, and of the duty of 
laymen and ministers is clear and con- 
vincing. G. BR. D. 


Other Heights in Other Lives 


Hitirop Views. By Liston Houston Pearce. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. $0.75. 

A book of scattered memories from one 
who has now entered the eighties; hilltop 
views of varied interest from one who has 
dwelt constantly upon the sunlit heights 
of life. Dr. Pearce was for many years 
an editor of Methodist papers, and now 
in his retirement gathers up a few of his 
reminiscences. The book is not impor- 
tant, its high lights are not brilliant, but 
somehow the reader gets a glimpse of a 
life of quiet beauty, spent in communion 
with fine ideals. From the serene heights 
of age Dr. Pearce writes of his hilltop 
views, conscious, of course, of “other 
heights in other lives.” Ob Bag: 


How to Grow Old 


How TO BE USEFUL AND Happy FROM Sixty 
to Ninety. By A. Lapthorn Smith, B.A., M.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A very sane, practical, cheerful book by 
a leading London specialist of long prac- 
tice and wide experience, dealing not only 
with the physical aspects of his subject 
(exercise, diet, and the like), but even 
more with the psychological aspects, men- 
tal attitudes, business and professional 
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habits, helpful avocations, domestic con- 
ditions. By way of confirmation of his 
argument against the drawing of any 
“dead line” of age in human activity, Dr. 
Smith cites an amazing number of in- 
stances of octogenarians and nonagenari- 
ans, known to him personally, who have 
kept busy and contented themselves, and 
have been a source of pride and joy to 
all about them up to the very end. ; 
A, M. L, 


British Types 

A Marker BunpDuE. By A. Neil Lyons. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Lyons is what Father Taylor would 
eall “a lover of folks.” Out of his appre- 
ciative affection for plain human nature 
he has given us another delightful volume 
of brief, whimsical sketches of various 
outstanding local ‘‘characters” with whom 
he has foregathered,—types fast disappear- 
ing in the break-up of social strata conse- 
quent on the Great War,—hereditary land- 
lords of wayside inns, peasant farmers, 
ancient letter-carriers, widows and spin- 
sters in quiet country villages, shopkeep- 


New 


ers in market towns, cockneys of city 
streets. “Mrs. Pearmint’s Auction Sale,” 
“Poor Old Ambrose,” “Granfer Haffen- 


den’s Sunday,’ “Three Pun Ten,” and “A 
Picture” are of classic quality, as almost 


as unforgettable as Cranford. A. M. L. 
Eheu Fugaces! 
CARNAC’S Fouiy. By Gilbert Parker. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Oo. $2.00. 

The name of Sir Gilbert Parker upon 
the jacket of a new novel stirs many 
pleasant memories, and assures it a ready 
sale. The reader, however, who expects 
to find in Carnac’s Folly a close second 
to The Judgment House or The Seats of 
the Mighty is likely to be sadly disap- 
pointed. The story is interesting. It has 
certain characteristics which we have 
learned to associate with its author's 
name. Its pictures of life in Canada are 
by no means without charm. But its style 
is pathetically hard, its plot Js far from 
convincing, the people thronging its pages 
are for the most part woefully lacking 
in lifelikeness. Considered as a whole, 
it is difficult to believe that Carnac’s Folly 
was penned by the same hand that gave 
us When Valmond Came to Pontiac. 

A. RB. H. 


The Royal Game 


Gotr. By Cecil Leitch. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

Miss Leitch is a Scotswoman who has 
won many championships in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Canada. Although her 
book has a primary appeal to the femi- 
nine golf-player, it contains material of 
abundant interest for players of both 
sexes. No incorrigible devotee of the 
links but will find it intensely interesting. 
Out of long and varied experience, the 
author brings forth a wealth of valuable 
comments and suggestions, considering the 
game in all its details and from many 
points of view. With the habitual golfer, 
even more than with the beginner, “hope 
springs eternal,” and so excellent a book 
as this is certain to add fresh fuel to the 
flame. 
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Love’s Christmas Tree 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


I 
am a 
little 
Christmas Tree. 
My boughs are 
full of mystery... You - 
cannot see the gifts 
I bear, but truly they are won- 
drous fair. There are no toys for 
girls or boys, but better far are really 
truly gifts that are invisible to naked 
eye, the gifts of Love and harmony, and all the 
other gifts of Good we do not see, yet know we 
should. If you will open wide your heart, 
you may receive this better part. What are 
the things you cannot see? They’re 
Love and goodness, harmony, and many 
more most precious 
things, that give 
our lives 
and spirits 
wings. 
So let 
them 
grow 
and bear 
below 
the 
fruits 
of all 
good 
things 
we know. Obe- 
dience, and 
from this root 
all other goodnesses 
shall shoot, until we fill 
the whole wide world, as Love’s great 
banner is unfurled in this our Wide, Wide 
Christmas Tree, spread out for all humanity. 
And now I'll wish for every one the widest 
Christmas under sun. 


e 


The House that Santa Built 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
= 


Part IIT 


No doubt you’ve guessed by this time 
what the plot was about, so where is the 
use in calling it a secret any longer? It 
is strange that the more you think and 
talk over a wild idea the more sensible 
it becomes. Now the only person in igno- 
rance of what was going on in the Glen 
was Aunt Penny herself,—Aunt Penny, 
busy all day at the Nelson ranch, giving 
the best of herself as freely as do the 
flowers and sunshine. Yet there were 
times when she was cruelly homesick for 
the little place in the Glen; when she 
ached for a sight of the dear familiar 
spot, and for the friends she loved; when, 
as she told herself, she felt “like a cat in 
a strange garret.” 

Scrawled missives came from time to 
time, assuring her that the children 
missed her, too, and Ruth wrote often. 
Her latest had urged Aunt Penny to come 
for the entertainment Christmas Eve. 
“Seems like I can’t wait,’ Aunt Penny 
confided to herself in the privacy of her 
tiny room. “If I can just see those 
youngsters again, and hear them sing and 
laugh, maybe I’ll stop being haunted by 


. 


the precious things that are ashes now. 
I know Mrs. Nelson won’t mind my stay- 
ing over Christmas with the Blakes, ’spe- 
cially now that her mother’s here. And 
T’ll have Mr. Nelson take enough out of 
my wages so as I can take Christmas 
cookies and a bushel of popcorn balls to 
the children. lLet’s see.” She peered 
eagerly at the vivid calendar on the wall. 
“Looks like at threescore and three a 
body could wait a week without explod- 
ing. Sakes alive!” she laughed softly. 
“T act like a shaver looking for Santa 
Claus to come scooting down the chim- 
ney !” 

An amazing thing was apparent to the 
children of the Glen, too. For the first 
time in their lives, Ruth and Roger were 
not complaining over the dreadful length 
of days before Christmas. Roger was ac- 
tually heard to express a wish that they 
had another week, there was so much to 
do! And such wonderful things as were 
happening daily! ‘ 

“Tt seems as if Aunt Penny carried a 
magic key to everybody’s heart, and her 
trouble has unlocked every one of them, 
though she doesn’t guess it yet.” Mrs. 
Blake wiped her eyes over a letter that 
was certainly inspired by a descendant 
of the original fairy godmother. : 

“Oh, I’m so glad I wrote Mrs. Thorne!” 
caroled Ruth, half beside herself. “She 
says when she was sick and lonesome in 
her cottage here that summer, Aunt Penny 
cheered her up, and took her goodies to 
eat, and made her want to get well. And 
isn’t it grand?—sgshe’s rich, and the same 
age and size as Aunt Penny; and she’s 
sending a trunkful of clothes—and a lit- 
tle nest egg besides!” 

“Hail, Columbia! Id like to have a 
whole setting of eggs like that fifty-dollar 
check!” sighed Roger, drolly. ‘“Won’t 
Aunt Penny be surprised to pieces!” 

“T don’t want it to be too great a shock,” 
his mother replied uneasily. “If I thought 
it would hurt her’— 

“If you dare tell!’ threatened Ruth, 
darkly. “I’ve heard Aunt Penny herself 
say that ‘joy never kills,’ and it’s all 
planned scrumptiously. Mr. Nelson talked 
it over with us at the post-office. He’s 
to drive her to the schoolhouse Friday 
afternoon, and she thinks she’s coming 


home with us for the church entertain- 


ment. Then we'll come around that turn 
in the trail, and she'll see rr standing 
there like a magic toadstool! There’ll 
be smoke coming out of the chimney, and 
when Aunt Penny can believe her eyes, 
we'll march her in and show her every- 
thing !” 

“Hyerything” had used up two memo- 
randa books for Ruth and meant count- 
less journeys on the burros and afoot. It 
meant interviewing all Aunt Penny’s 
friends, from the forest ranger to the 
black cook at the Lodge. Everything had 
come in a little at a time to the trim 
rustic new cottage that was a labor of 
love, from the lumber furnished by Alice’s 
Daddy, to every nail driven by the kindly 
carpenters. Ruth had pointed out every 
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donation to Miss Darling, who surveyed 
the gift-house with shining eyes. 

“If there ever was a Christmas cot- 
tage, this is it,’ the teacher said rever- 
ently. “Go on, you animated little cata- 
logue.” 

“Aunt Penny adored blue dishes. Isn’t 
this a lovely set?’ ‘They had started in 
at the kitchen, where a fine big range 
queened it proudly. “Well, the store- 
keeper over at Conifer bossed the giving 
over there. You know Aunt Penny nursed 
most of that town through the ‘flu’ when - 
they couldn’t get a doctor or nurse, and 
she wouldn’t take any pay for it,’ Ruth 
explained. “So they chipped in and sent 
the dishes and kitchen utensils. Won't 
Aunt Penny’s eyes pop out when she sees 
this aluminum kettle?’ 

Miss Darling laughed. ‘“She’s more 
likely to blink, everything is so dazzling 
and new. Where did the range come 
from?” 

“Our own storekeeper and his wife gave 
it. I can hardly wait to see Aunt Penny. 
cooking over it,” Ruth babbled on like a 
merry brook. “The Ladies’ Aid gave 
plenty of bedding and linen, and the min- 
ister’s folks had this extra white bed. 
And look at these hooked rugs!” she in- 
vited proudly. “Some ranchers’ wives 
sent them. Then the chairs and table and 
lamp’— They were touring the living- 
room now, with its window-garden of 
hardy plants, its fireplace and hanging 
lamp, something Aunt Penny had always 
wanted. 

“These things aren’t spang new, but 
just as nice, I think. Don’t you?’ Ruth 
appealed. “Folks that own summer cot- 
tages wrote us to pick out things, and 
if we ran short, just to help ourselves. 
One man said he could always get more 
furniture, but the world was short on 
folks like Aunt Penny James. Weren't 
they wonderful?” 

Miss Darling nodded, with a lump in 
her throat. “But she deserved it,” she 
said softly. “She’s only reaping what she 
sowed all her life.” 

“The minister said it) was bread cast 
on the waters,’ nodded Ruth. Then a 
roguish dimple peeped out. “Roger said 
it seemed to him the bread was. sailing 
back all buttered and jammed !” 

“Where did that beautiful old grand- 
father’s clock come from?” exclaimed 
teacher, excitedly. 

“Do you like it?” Ruth flushed. “We-ell, 
we children put our nickels together and 
bought it from that old miner up the val- 
ley. Roger happened to see it one day, and 
Aunt Penny used to tell us about one they 
had in New England that was stolen by 
Indians. Old Hank let us have it cheap, 
and sent that lovely pine basket for wood 
he made himself. Aunt Penny used to 
make him pies when he was down and 
out, he said, and she was kind to his boy 
that died.” . : 

“Blessed are the merciful,’ Miss Dar- 
ling whispered. Just then a flivver coughed 
out front, and here came a shy giant from 
the Bar-B with enough eggs, butter, and 
canned stuff to comfortably fill the pantry. 
“Mis’ Barton reckoned as how. there’s 
more where this come from.” The big 
cow-puncher eyed teacher bashfully. He 
fished in his pocket and brought out a 
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tiny gray kitten that immediately leaped 
to Ruth’s shoulder, 

“Oh, oh! A darling kitten to make 
Aunt Penny feel at home!” Ruth was 
in ecstasy. 

The cowboy took a reluctant departure, 
showing signs of being willing to stay 
in case the kitten felt homesick. Miss 
Darling laughed gleefully as the flivver 
rattled off. ‘“Aren’t people kind?” she 
cried as she petted the lively kitten. “It 
seems to me that the Christmas Spirit 
must have its headquarters right here 
in this mountain glen!” 

“Roger and the boys thought of the 
finest thing,” Ruth confided as they stowed 
away supplies briskly. “Aunt Penny’s 
music-box was burned, of course, and she 
thought a lot of it. Well, we couldn’t 
- buy her a victrola, though we wanted 
to,” she sighed, “so Roger thought of fixing 
up a wireless. The Scouts sent for a re- 
ceiving set, and won’t Aunt Penny be 
pleased to sit by her fire and listen in to 
concerts and things?” 

They looked up and went out into the 
wintry twilight. “It’s too bad we all can’t 
learn that unselfish love is always re- 
flected in love,’ Miss Darling said gently. 
Then shaking a finger at Ruth, “Now 
don’t go and get attached with that kitten 
overnight!” she warned. “It goes with 
the house. It should pop out of Aunt 
Penny’s stocking by rights.” 

Three cheers and a wild-cat, instead 
of a tiger, greeted Aunt Penny’s arrival 
at the school entertainment. There were 
winks and nods and excited good-bys as 
she started up the trail later with the 
twins, the burros following, ears awaggle 
with curiosity. Ruth felt they would 
never reach the bend that dipped down 
to Aunt Penny’s. She skipped ahead like 
a mountain sheep, with Aunt Penny puff- 
ing after and declaring the children had 
wings to their heels. 

At last the great moment came! In her 
heart Aunt Penny had dreaded this first 
glimpse of the beloved desolate spot, but 
there she was, gazing down with wide, 
incredulous eyes, and standing so still, 
so breathless, that Ruth caught her arm 
reassuringly. 

“It’s there, Aunt Penny,” she said softly. 
But Aunt Penny didn’t hear her. Her 
kind old face was wrinkled in perplexity. 

“Why—why, there’s a house on my 
land!” she murmured after a_ tense 
silence. 

“Must have sprouted like a fairy bean- 
stalk,’ chuckled Roger. “Let’s go and 
look into it, Auntie.” As if walking in 
her sleep, Aunt Penny obeyed, Ruth pro- 
pelling her along, while Roger left the 
burros to their own sweet whims, and 
rushed to unlock. ‘ 

“But—whose house is it? Is there any- 
body at home?” The dear lady was 
still too stunned to guess. Ruth joyously 
piloted her inside to the snapping fire, 
and there was that gray kitten batting 
a pine cone and frolicking as if to show 
off before its new mistress. “Dear Aunt 
Penny, it’s all yours,’ Ruth said gently, 
half frightened at the look on her old 
friend’s face. “It’s a gift from Santa— 
even the cat!” 

Then to their dismay Aunt Penny 
dropped into a chair, tears raining down 
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Christmas 
In the lonely midnight, on the wintry 
hill, 
Shepherds heard the angels singing, 
“Peace, good-will.” 
Listen, O ye weary, to the angels’ song; 
Unto you the tidings of great joy belong. 


Though the child of Mary, sent from 
heaven on high, 
In His manger-cradle can no longer lie, 


Love is King forever, though the proud 
world scorn ; 

If ye truly seek Him, Christ your King 
is born. 


—Theodore O. Williams. 


Sentence Sermon 
When our hearts to love are stirred, 
Still the angels’ song is heard. 
—Henry W. Hawkes. 


her face. Roger sneaked outside in panic, 
but the kitten sensibly climbed Aunt Pen- 
ny’s skirt and turned the tide by walking 
round her neck and purring in her ear 
cheerfully. “I’m erying for joy, and I 
ean’t help it!” Then Aunt Penny gathered 
Ruth into her lap with the kitten. 

“T never was so surprised in all my 
life, or so happy and thankful,” she de- 
clared, wiping her eyes. “Now tell me 
all about it, dearie. Don’t skip a thing.” 

“Come and see,” urged Ruth, excitedly, 
and together they inspected the gift-house 
thoroughly. 

“T don’t deserve it,’ Aunt Penny said 
humbly as she strove to understand that 
she was truly at home again. “It’s all 
like the fairy tales you dote on so, 
Ruthie.” The shining range held her 
spellbound. “I’m that proud, I’ll be sitting 
up nights with it and that clock, I expect! 
And to have water piped in, and all. 
I feel just like royalty,”’. cried Aunt 
Penny, her spirits rising with every 
minute’s realization of her unexpected 
blessings. 

Then as Roger stuck an inquiring head 
in at the door to see whether the shower 
was over, she was her old natural self 
once more. “You’re the boy that filled 
my wood-box, I’ll warrant!” she accused 
gaily. “Just for that, you hustle over 
and bring your folks back to supper.” 
Aunt Penny took down the pretty checked 
apron Miss Darling had hung on a nail 
for her. ‘I’m going to have a little house- 
warming this Christmas Hve,’” announced 
the dear lady, jubilantly, “and we'll see 
what sort of biscuits my new oven can 


bake !”” [All rights reserved] 


Memorial for “Children’s Poet” 


In Lincoln Park, Chicago, a memorial 
to Eugene Field was unveiled this fall. 
Edward McCartan of New York is the 
designer of the memorial which is in part 
a statue of an angel bending over two 
sleeping children and shaking the sand 
of sleep into their eyes. Below are carved 
the first four lines of “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod.” The memorial includes, besides 
the statute, a fountain, and marble seats. 
The children of Chicago gave almost half 
the money necessary. 
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That Little Baby 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Our baby is the dearest thing, 
So dimpled and so wee! 

A sweeter thing in all the world 
There simply could not be. 


And so the Wise Men, I am sure, 
Were filled with joy and cheer, 

At finding in far Bethlehem 
That little Baby dear. 


Somebody’s Mistake 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The big folks don’t know everything; 
There’s one thing that I know is wrong— 
They say the shortest days are here, 
The shortest days in all the year! 
When oh, they’re twice as long! 


Of course the sun is always late, 
And acts so lazy and so queer, 
Sometimes he doesn’t shine all day; 
But still—when Santa’s on the way 

Why, every hour’s a year! 


December 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Sing ho, for old December! 
With hearth-fires all aglow, 

With snowflakes falling fast and free, 
And blust’ry winds ablow ! 


Sing ho, for glad December, 
And all the joy it means! 

To silent snowy woods away, 
And gather Christmas greens! 


Christmas Eve 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


I like to think that every house 
Is full of cheer to-night ; 
That everywhere—on every hearth— 
Warm fires are burning bright. 
God give our homes the gift of cheer, 
For no one ought to grieve 
On such a happy night as this,— 
On Christmas Eve! 


I like to think that every heart 
Is full of love to-night, 

And free of every ancient grudge 
That shuts it from the light! 

God give our hearts the gift of love, 
For no one ought to grieve 

On such a happy day as this,— 
On Christmas Eve! 


Santa Claus 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


The time for his coming is near; 
His goods are gathered in store, 
Promising bountiful gifts 
Fairer than ever before. 


No auto has swiftness enough 
To hold him up on his way 
And capture the cargo he brings 
With his reindeer and old-fashioned sleigh. 


And so with assurance we wait 
His joy-bearing coming to see, 

With cheers and a blessing for him— 
The saint of our dear Christmas Tree, 
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College Girls and the Church 


They are very frank in criticism and know 
exactly what they want 


MINNIBD P. VALENTINE 


The challenge of the church to the 
college student has been presented in the 
past month through the interchurech con- 
ferences at Smith, Holyoke, and Wellesley 
colleges. Student secretaries of seven de- 
nominations met the college girls in in- 
formal discussion groups. and presented 
the ideals of the modern-ehurch and its 
activities. 

Miss Willa Young, Smith, 1909, student 
secretary of the Northeastern area of the 
Y. W. ©. A., with the college representa- 
tives, arranged the program of meetings 
to be held at each college. Those making 
up the team at Smith College were as fol- 
lows: Miss Mary L. Clarke, Student Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Hducational 
Board; Miss Frances Greenough of the 
Baptist Church; Miss Adelaide Landon, 
representing the Episcopal Church; Miss 
Ruth I. Seabury, Young People’s Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Woman’s 
Board; Miss Mathilda Peper, Student 
Secretary under the Board of Education 
of the Lutheran Church; Miss Ruth Day, 
Field and Student Secretary under the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal; and Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, formerly Field Secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Unitarian Church. The same team, with 
two exceptions, met at Wellesley and at 
Holyoke. A wonderful spirit of fellow- 
ship was felt throughout all the confer- 
ences among the representatives of all 
the denominations and the students. 

The actual current opinion of college 
girls about church is thoroughly modern. 
In answer to the question as to what 
conception of the church might claim the 
loyalty of the college woman, it was found 
that the type of church which practiced 
the principles of brotherly love in every- 
day living, and which met the spiritual 
longings of the individual soul was the one 
desired. 

In the informal discussions, the college 
girl was very frank in her criticism of the 
church. She seemed to imply that in 
many instances the creeds of the churches, 
old-fashioned methods, and the antiquated 
customs were forbidding to the girl who 
has studied the Bible in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge, and who is working out a 
faith of her own. 

In answer to her criticism the student 
secretaries showed what part the church 
is playing in the big world movements for 
a better social order. The social creed 
of the churches as prepared by the Fed- 
erated Council of Churches was given to 
the girls as a good example of the modern 
spirit of meeting the industrial and eco- 
nomic problems of the world to-day. Some 
were interested to hear that several of 
the denominations provide fellowships for 
students interested in social-service work 
and religious education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Methods in young people’s work and 
modern methods in the church school 
claimed the attention of the largest dis- 
cussion groups in the conferences, which 
shows the active interest of the college 
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girl in the very much needed branches of 
our church work. It is hoped that when 
the college man or woman returns to his 
or her home community, a decided effort 
will be made to use this wonderful liberal- 
minded power for the good of the church 
and the community. 

Separate denominational meetings were 
held in one session of the conferences, but 
the college girl did not seem particularly 
interested in the denominations as such, 
She was more alive to the liberal tenden- 
cies in the general church program and 
felt that the college should represent a 
big fellowship of all denominations work- 
ing for the universal brotherhood of man 
and the spiritual and moral standards of 
the highest type. 

What a great force in the world this 
large body of liberal-minded college men 
and women would be if they could go 
back to their several communities and 
earry out the splendid ideals of moral and 
religious life discovered in working out 
their faith in college! 

The whole conference showed the pos- 
sibility of different denominations feder- 
ating their common line of church activity 
for the mutual advantage of all. Experts 
in every phase of religious endeavor from 
several different denominations may econ- 
tribute much to the liberal-minded col- 
lege student who wishes to take an active 
share in the development of the Church 
Universal. 


Rededication in Historic Parish 


Watertown, Mass., thus prepares for the 
tercentenary in 1930 


The meeting-house of the historic First 
Parish in Watertown was rededicated 
Sunday evening, December 10. During 
the summer and autumn extensive altera- 
tions were made inside and outside, under 
the directions of Architect A. W. Jackson, 
as a part of the parish plans in prepara- 
tion for the three hundredth anniversary 
in 1930. 

The rededication service was largely 
attended. Former parishioners, descend- 
ants of former parishioners, and delega- 
tions from neighboring churches joined 
with the members in the memorable event. 
Greetings were sent from other churches 
in the town, and the Phillips Congrega- 
tional Church omitted its evening service 
in honor of the occasion. Following an 
organ prelude, rendered by the church 
organist, William Frank, the Whitonia 
Quartet sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” The 
call to worship was read and the invoca- 
tion spoken by the minister of the church, 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith. Charles F. 
Mason, moderator of the parish and 
former Bursar of Harvard University, de- 
livered an historical address in which he 
traced the events of the First Church in 
Watertown from the time when, under 
the leadership of the first minister, George 
Phillips, and Sir Philip Saltonstall, the 
pilgrim group organized as a church on 
the banks of the Charles River, at Gerry’s 
Landing (now Cambridge), in July, 1630, 
until the time of the dedication of the 
present edifice, on the exact site of the 
one destroyed by fire. 

In searching in local records for infor- 
mation about the dedication ceremonies, 
Mr. Mason found a complete account, in- 
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cluding the entire sermon, in the files of 
Tue CHRISTIAN Recister for 1842. The 
present edifice was dedicated by the last 
town minister, Rey. Converse Francis, 
who had just relinquished his ministry 
after a service of nearly a quarter of a 
century to accept the chair of Pulpit Elo- 
quence in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot - 
preached the rededication sermon. He 
spoke of his ancestral connections with 
the ancient parish. The sermon was an 
eloquent exposition of the function of 
faith in man’s life. Rey. Dr. Seth Curtis 
Beach, who more than fifty years ago, 
while a student at the Harvard Divinity 
School, was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and is now a member of the 
chureh, offered the prayer of rededication. 
The impressive act of rededication was - 
read responsively by the minister and the 
people. 

Everett Gray, chairman of the parish 
committee, made an address in which he 
reviewed the present remarkable growth 
and prosperity of the church and cited 
the wonderful increase made in the last 
few years in membership of the church 
and Sunday-school. He complimented the 
membership on the harmony that prevails 
and expressed the gratitude of his com- 
mittee for the enthusiastic co-operation 
in the plans that look forward to the 
tercentenary celebration. A large chorus 
choir added to the beautiful musical num- 
bers of the service. In closing, the great. 
congregation sang to the tune of ‘Federal 
Street” a rededication hymn which was 
written for the occasion by Rev. Dr. Beach. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
fine historical tablet which -has been 
placed on the front wall of the church, 
to the right of the pulpit. This tablet, 
compiled by the late American historian 
John Fiske and Dr. Julian Meade, sum- 
marizes some of the outstanding features 
in the history of the parish. It is on the 
basis of such events that the members 
claim for their church that it represents 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
religious traditions in the United States. 
This summary was printed on the last 
page of the order of service and reads as 
follows: 

“The First Church in Watertown was 
founded July 30, 1630. It was the Second 
Church organized on the soil of New Eng- 
land. It was the First Church in New 
England to assert and apply the principle 
of Congregational Independence. It was. 
the first to protest against proscription 
for religious belief. Its refusal in 1631 
to pay taxes without representation in a 
General Court led to the founding of Rep- 
resentative Government and marked the 
beginning of American Constitutional His- 
tory. Members of this Church founded 
the first civil settlement in Connecticut. 
Thomas Mayhew a member of this Church 
was the first Protestant. preacher and 
founder of a Church among the Indians 
of New England.” 


The one sure way to recover from the 
sorrow and ruin and staggering obliga- 
tions of a world war is to end the strife 
in preparation for more of it, and turn 
human energies to the constructiveness of 
peace.—President Harding. ~ a 
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An Appeal of Great Merit 


Social Service Council is in need of funds for 
a wonderful work 


The Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian ‘Women originated in the minds of 
a group of women who wished to make 
the social organizations dependent upon 
Unitarian support more widely known. 

It was founded January 2, 1912, and 
now numbers delegates from fifty-nine 
churehes in and about Boston. 

It has always been closely associated 
with the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches, the Norfolk House Cen- 
tre, and the Children’s Mission. 

Until this winter the treasurer has been 
able to meet the financial demands of the 
work. Now, it is announced, the Council 
must have $1,000 before December 31, or 
its work must be cut off. This is an op- 
portunity to disprove the charge that 
Unitarians are slower to support their 
own social activities than those of 
others. 

In giving a brief outline of the work of 
the Council, special emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that not a penny goes to 
overhead expenses. The Council is housed 
by the organizations it serves. 

The chief work has been with the 
Italian neighbors of the North End Union 
and Bulfinch Place Church. 

This became our task because the Be- 
neyolent Fraternity in taking over from 
the American Unitarian Association the 
service of Mr. Francis P. Malgeri, a Uni- 
tarian Italian social worker, appointed 
a committee from the Council to super- 
vise his work, but could not afford to 
make any appropriation beyond his salary 
for its development. The North End 
Union, situated in an Italian colony, was 
chosen for his headquarters. Mr. Mal- 
geri felt that the fundamental need of 
the community was a better knowledge 
of English. 

English classes for men are held four 
eyenings each week and, with the excep- 
tion of one month in summer, are in ses- 
sion all the year. Many of the pupils 
are the older men, fathers of families, 
who are unwilling to attend the public 
schools because they cannot keep up with 
the younger men. 

Many of the pupils say, “We would 
like to come here every night.” Do we 
appreciate what a warm, comfortable 
room with a sympathetic person teaching 
English means to these men, in those 
most congested sections of the city? 

Two English classes for women are held 
in the early afternoon. During the 
classes the babies are cared for in an- 
other room as they are also at the time 
of the Mothers’ Club. 

Years ago there were no _ specially 
trained teachers, but now the State has 
standardized this work and only those 
trained for it are employed. All this 
means additional expense. 

Mr. Malgeri has always had charge of 
the naturalization work. All but three 


of his pupils have become citizens. He 
says of naturalization : 
‘Tet us convince immigrants that 


American citizenship is, as it were, an 
honorary diploma of world citizenship su- 
perior to every division of race or belief 
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in past centuries which has kept the 
human family apart and at discord.” 
The Mothers’ Club gives a helping hand 
to the women who do not have the oppor- 
tunities of meeting and mingling with 
Americans as the nien in their daily work 
and the children at school have. The 
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programs are planned to meet the needs 
of every member. Some of these are 
voters, and the Club gives them an oppor- 
tunity to learn about civie problems, that 
they may be intelligent citizens. 
Others need to be taught our customs 
(Continued on page 20) 


YOUR YOUNGEST CHILD 


a lusty infant of eight months already 
outgrowing its crib, is grateful for being 
born; and on this first Christmas sends 
affectionate greetings to all the churches 
and cordially invites the many Unitarians 


and friends coming to California this 
winter to worship with us some Sunday 
and receive fraternal welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN PASADENA 


wishes you a Joyful Christmas and all 
the Happiness of a New Year of faithful 


service in a great cause. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


“A new Boreham book is always an 
event in the literary world. This is the 
thirteenth volume of these delightful 
little essays, and it will prove a good- 
luck volume to those who read it.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


ma 
Them That Help Themselves 


The Near East Relief is building wisely and well in teaching 
the orphans trades so they can attain self-support and take 
their places in economic reconstruction. ; 

87,000 people are receiving training in the trades at 18 in- 
dustrial centers under the Near East Relief direction. 

118,000 acres of land are under Near East control by Gov- 
ernment grant for agricultural training and the crops. 

These trained orphans will be the backbone of the new 
They will be the trade and business leaders of the 
next generation in the Near East. 

Have you invited an unseen guest to your Christmas table? 
Thousands await your invitation. 

SAVE A CHILD THIS CHRISTMAS 


Share your Christmas this year; adopt an orphan. The Near East Re- 
lief homes will take care of it in a Christian atmosphere. 


$5 a month will save a child—860 a year 


ENDORSEMENT 


The effectiveness of the Near East Relief on the Field is repeatedly reaffirmed by unbiased 
observers who have recently returned—men like Robert E. 
W. C. Pearce, Fred B. Smith, Henry A. Atkinson, and Herbert Adams Gibbons. 


Mail your check to 


CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 


151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(This space donated) 


Armenia. 


Save-a-Child 
Christmas 


I’m a wood worker—learned it in 
the Orphanage. I can soon earn 
my own living, and another orphan 
will be taken in my place. 


Speer, Henry Allen Tupper, 
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(Continued from page 19) 
and our language. They listen eagerly 
to the speakers, who use their own lan- 
guage. They enjoy the pictures. 
All know and appreciate good music, 
and musical programs are given fre- 


quently. The games played teach them 
“fair play” and bring smiles to their 
faces. 


The mothers are loyal to the Club, 
friendly and responsive to those who meet 
them sincerely, and most hospitable in 
their homes. They seem. to have grasped 
club spirit and like to conduct the meet- 
ing properly, and have good ideas of how 
to make their club successful. 

Early in the existence of the Council, 
the Baby Hygiene Association reported 
that there were more cases of rickets, 
caused by malnutrition, in the North End 
than anywhere else in the city. This 
proved that a dietetic nurse was needed 
and they were ready to pay half the cost 
of her clinic. The President interested 
the committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, who furnished part of the neces- 
sary amount, and she pledged the Coun- 
cil to raise the balance. If the Social 
Service Council could now give all the 
money needed to support this clinic, it 
would be the most useful thing to do for 
the mothers and babies. 

The fire at the North Hnd Union in 
December, 1915, made the Council glad 
to accept the kind invitation of Bulfinch 
Place Church to house the work. While 
Mr. Malgeri was there, many Italians in 
the West End wished that a similar work 
might be started in their neighborhood. 
A trial was made by the Social Service 
Committee of The Alliance for one year. 
In the summer of 1920 the Council, 
working with Bulfinch Place Church, de- 
cided to continue the work which had 
proved its value. At present, two days 
each week Mr. Malgeri is at Bulfinch 
Place Church to help solve their Italian 
problems. We have a new worker, a 
young Italian woman, who calls in the 
neighborhood, does the hospital work, 
helps Miss Jones with the Children’s 
Hour, and takes charge of the Friendship 
Club. Their motto, “To have a friend 
you must be a friend,” seems good Uni- 
tarian religion. The summer playroom, 
the Italian classes, the holiday celebra- 
tions,—all these are means toward an 
end,—‘“The Brotherhood of Man.” 

The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women has worked for eleven years 
toward this end. With many conscien- 
tious helpers, the work has grown, and 
can only continue to meet the needs of 
the community by means of additional 
funds. 

Checks may be sent to Sara W. Robbins, 
Treasurer, 42 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass. 
For the Council, 

Mrs. W. Scorr Frrz. 
Mrs. Roger W. Curier. 
Mrs. Freperick T. Lorp. 
Mrs. Grorce H. Roor. 


We shall adhere to the true, clean 
things, and never abandon our high ideals. 
This nation is a success; it is still the 
hope of the world; it must be made a yet 
greater blessing to the sons of men.— 
Will H. Hays. 
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Notes and Announcements 


Letters frequently come to THE Rec- 
ISTER asking why no news has appeared 
about a particular church. There is but 
one reason: THE REGISTER has received 
no news item from that church. We 
issue monthly requests to the churches to 
send us parish news letters; we have 
asked churches to place THr REGISTER on 
their calendar mailing-list; we seek all 
available sources of news about Unitarian 
activities. It finally rests with the indi- 
vidual parish to inform the paper of its 
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activities. We wish to make this feature 
useful to the churches and to the denom- — 
inational work. We can do this best 
when ministers, presidents of Alliances 
and Laymen’s League chapters, and pub- 
licity secretaries co-operate heartily with 
u8.—THE HWDITORS. 


The Associate Alliance of Southern 
California will hold its annual meeting 
with the Los. Angeles Branch on January 
11, 1928. Rev. Bradford Leavitt of Pasa- 
dena will be the principal speaker. Uni- 

(Continued on page 21) 


WHITE. MOUNTAIN 


Ree IGens | n> 


been famous for ice economy. With their perfect circulation, con- 


Fee more than forty years WHITE MOUNTAIN Refrigerators have 


densation and insulation, supplemented by the magnificent “solid 


end” construction, the “ 
before. 


ice saving” qualities are more marked than ever 
It is generally acknowledged amongst housewives that 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


not only require much less ice, but also less care. 
All over the country, North, South, East 


dry and sanitary throughout. 


They are clean, sweet, 


and West, White Mountain interior operation and superb construction 


are cutting down ice bills. 


Food kept in a White Mountain Refrigerator 


comes to the table free from foreign odors and tastes because the White 

Mountain scientific construction insures the right refrigerating tempera- 
ture—and the dry, freely-circulated air 
which is so essential. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 


catalogues and booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Company 
Nashua, N.H. 


Established 1874 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE’ MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 
From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 
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tarian winter visitors to Southern Cali- 
fornia are urged to reserve this date and 
attend the meeting, if possible. Hach 
year, increasing numbers of guests from 
widely seattered sections of the country 
have given inspiration and an interest 
that is more than sectional to this gather- 
ing of Southern California Unitarians. 


Rey. William Channing Brown, Field 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has recently paid a visit to Lynch- 
burg, Va., for the purpose of conferring 
with Unitarians there about the erection 
of a church building. The local congrega- 
tion recently sold the structure it had 
used for several years. 


The preacher Laymen’s Sunday at the 
ehureh at Los Angeles, Calif. was Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Dr. W. H. Fox conducted the service and 
gave a brief address. Dr. Fox was fol- 
lowed by Judge N. P. Conrey, who main- 
tained that there should be no difference 
between a layman’s religion and a min- 
ister’s. Henry Clark gave a ten-minute 
talk on “The Laymen’s Relation to God.” 
An appreciative congregation filled the 
church. 


There is about to be incorporated under 
a charter from the State of Tennessee, a 
school to be known as the Taylor School 
of Biopsychology. Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
minister of the church at Chattanooga, 
will head the new institution. Mr. Taylor 
Says the school will be broad in its scope, 
covering every phase of human life and 
thought. “It is a school primarily of 
self-knowledge, and it will seek to relate 
everything to the individual life and mind. 
It is different from the old schools in that 
it undertakes to relate everything to life 
as the supreme value.” He says there 
will be no conflict between his position as 
minister and head of the school. 


Rey. A. Irvine Innes of Waverley, 
Mass., a retired Unitarian minister, and 
at present connected with the editorial 
department of the Boston Herald, was 
awarded the Henry Price Medal, recently, 
in recognition of his fifty years as a 
Master Mason. The presentation was 
made at Winthrop, Mass., by Worshipful 
Master Graham H. Walker and in the 
presence of more than five hundred mem- 
bers of the craft. Mr. Innes began his 
Masonie career in Lodge St. George, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, November 14, 1872. 
Mr. Innes has been a member of seven 
different lodges in the following countries 
and States: Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts. He was chaplain of the last 
five. He was pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Winthrop until his retirement 
in 1917. 


The speakers at the noonday services 
in King’s Chapel for next week (omitting 
Christmas Day, when worship will be 
held at 11 a.m.) follow: Tuesday, De- 
cember 26, Rev. Harold L. Pickett, Boston, 
Mass.; Wednesday, December 27, Rev. 
Robert A. Singsen, Unitarian Church, 
West Somerville, Mass.; Thursday, De- 
cember 28, Rey. John M. Wilson, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Friday, December 29, Rev. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, pals written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE.— Giant 
candy-stick holding five toys. 
cents, 4 for $1.00. 
Mistress Parry R. 
Mass. 


make-believe 
Postpaid 30 
Request novelty circular. 
Comrort, Cambridge 40, 


A POSITION is open for an experienced sec- 
retary-stenographer in the office of an estab- 
lished and successful periodical. Pléase write 
full particulars regarding age, experience, edu- 
eation, ete, in a letter to C-34, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTHOR. 


_ THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By REY. R. E. BIRKS 


Copies may be obtained from 


REV. R. E. BIRKS, Bernardston, Mass. 


Net $1.75, postage extra 
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Says Doctor 
Cornelius Woelikin 


Minister, Fifth-avenue Baptist Church, 
New York 


“The Christian Century is the only pub- 
lication which comes to my home which 
gets a reading straight through upon its 
arrival.” 

EDITORIAL STAFF 


Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light 
‘ of the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


Ghe 

CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of 0 “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or 9 “The Crisis of 
the Churches,’ by Leighton Parks, or “The 
Mind in the Making,” by ‘Robinson, or 
“What Christianity Means to Me,’ by Lyman 

Abbott. 


WHERE YOUR 


TREASURE IS 


peer OR ACADEMY is not run for profit. 
The income does not defray running expense. 
We cannot materially increase tuition without 
excluding the boys and girls who most need the 


school. 


We have a fine school. But we must have a 


new recitation hall. 


We want to be able to 


re-equip our dormitories to make them more 


cheerful and homelike. 


We should be able to 


help some students who cannot pay full tuition. 


Our hearts are in this job, and every Trustee 
has. given something to the Proctor Academy 
Campaign. The Campaign Committee is defray- 
ing all its expense, and no commissions are being 
paid to ‘‘professionals.”’ 


WHEN YOU GIVE TO PROCTOR, EVERY PENNY COUNTS 
e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
525 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
CHRISTMAS 


“Glory to God’— 
Thus heaven sings, 
And ‘‘Peace on earth” 
The chorus rings. 


(Continued from page 21) . 
William Safford Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; Saturday, December 
30, musical service, Mr. Virgil Garnett 
Thomson. 


Miss Grace L. Poole of Brockton, Mass., 
who died recently, left to the American 
Unitarian Association her deposit in the 
East Bridgewater Savings Bank amount- 
ing to $1,861. 


Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., was invited 
to give two addresses at the noonday serv- 
ices at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. On 
December 7 he spoke on “The Christian 
Invasion of the Near Hast,” and on De- 
cember 14 his subject was “The Bicth 
and the Star of the Syrian Christ.” The 
very cordial manner in which Dr. Rihbany 
was received by the Cathedral staff made 
him feel that he was no stranger in that 
“house of prayer to all people.” It is 
most gratifying to report this fact as one 
of the evidences of the progress of the 
broader Christian spirit in the great Hpis- 
copal communion, and earnestly to hope 
in the Master’s spirit that with the pass- 
ing of time such points of contact may 
be multiplied among the various denomi- 
nations. 


Harding Faces a Moment of 
Historic Decision 


(Continued from page 4) 

In the meanwhile, except for a refer- 
ence to the helpful activities of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in meeting the “human side 
of world appeals,” the President was silent 
as to his intentions concerning the “human 
side of world appeals” in their larger as- 
pect, the aspect that presses for decisive 
solution. But there were evidences that he 
was thinking, and thinking deeply, of the 
great issue which implied an abandonment 
of the isolation to which he has hitherto 
adhered in his conception of legitimate 
American interests. It was evident that 
since his inauguration, the President has 
been receiving a new interpretation of 
America’s duty from the ominous. events 
that are writing history in Europe in terms 
of fresh blood spilt and new suffering, 
greatly extended. He was envisaging even 
the possibility of a new adjustment of 
European relations to America as the 
heaviest creditor nation. One pre-eminent 
fact was confronting the President’s mind 
and his conscience as he grappled with the 
world problem in the White House. That 
fact was that a considerable part—at least 
300,000,000—of the white race was slowly 
dying for lack of food, or the ability to 
buy food with the depreciated currency 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL — 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by Rene if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

Aspecialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-PresipeNT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


oS =< 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. ; 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Cuuncn, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- - 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish — 
work as a vocation. ; 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at — 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- — 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition — 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. : 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


at their disposal in inadequate quantity ; 
that other millions of the white race were 
confronted with the same appalling pros- 
pect to-morrow, unless settlement is 
reached at this juncture—and it cannot 
be reached without the active participa- 
tion of the United States. The liberal 
thought and the generous feeling of the 
country were asking, “What will the Presi- 
dent do?” Ss. T. 


Rev. William H. Cowan 


On Saturday, November 4, Rev. William 
H. Cowan of Burgaw, N.C., passed away 
at the age of seventy-eight years, leav- 
ing a widow and seven children. The 
last twelve or fifteen years of his life 
were spent doing missionary work among 
the people of that section. Devoted heart 
and soul to the cause, he has been preach- 
ing and teaching our liberal faith. He 
was never “called” to any church, but 
has preached in a tent, in private dwell- 
ings, and in schoolhouses, driving many 
miles over bad roads through a lonely 
country. On Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 5, he was laid to rest in a spot which 
he had selected, in the field near his 
house, which with his own hands he had 
redeemed from the wilderness. Many 


ual home. 


words of sorrow and appreciation were 
spoken by the friends who had come from - 
far and near, more than two hundred of 
them, to pay their last respects. ‘He was 
the best man I ever, knew.” “The best 
friend I ever had.” “A friend to eyery- 
body.” Hearing these sincere tributes 
and seeing the genuine sorrow on their 
rugged faces, as they laid their floral 
tributes, many of them very beautiful, 
on the grave of their friend, we were re- 
minded of these words: “And the common 
people heard him gladly.” J. B. D. 


Deaths 


RICHARDSON.—In Providence, R.I., on De- 
cember 7, 1922, Ellen Ilsey Richardson, in her 
ninety-third year. All her life Mrs. Richardson 
had been an active and devoted member of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. Born in Bastport, Me., 
December 13, 1829, she was christened in the 
Unitarian church there. With her father and 
mother she was actively interested in the 
starting of a Unitarian church in Madison, 
Wis., whither the family removed in 1850. 
After her marriage she lived in Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Framingham, Mass.; and since 1873 Provi- 
dence, R.I. In all these places the Unitarian 
church enlisted her loyal support. For nearly 
fifty years the First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) in Providence has been her spirit- 
Up_to the very close of her long 
life she was solicitous of its welfare and gave 
it her loving and thoughtful: service. 


ible and eternal. 


Of such 
faithful discipleship is built the church invis- xa 
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SSSeSsy 


The Parody Outline of ff 
Literature a 


iY Al 
Illustrated by Herb Roth ( 
The new burlesque serial in which various authors retell old stories in their % 
own style and in modern settings commenced in the Christmas number with 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL (a merry play in which we see Scrooge | 
as a modern business man), as told by Marc Connelly and George Kaufman. G 
In the manner of “Dulcy,” “To the Ladies,” and “Merton of the Movies.” fl 
In the January number Vy 
Se 
C 66 99 
WILL IRWIN rewrites “CINDERELLA 
in the gay style of his Rosalie La Grange short stories. % 
To be followed by: ) 
° DY Al 
“Knoch Arden” by Ring Lardner Dx 
“Hamlet” by Floyd Dell ) 
“Romeo and Juliet’ by Dorothy Speare Y 
“Hero and Leander” by Louis Untermeyer | 
“Circe and Ulysses” by Rupert Hughes 
. = - vA 
‘The Ancient Mariner” by Irvin S. Cobb i x 
Other parodies by Fannie Hurst, John Dos Passos, Carl Sandburg, John V. | 
A. Weaver, Aline Kilmer, Heywood Broun, Elinor Wylie, Margaret Widdemer, %. 
William Rose Benet, F. P. A., and F. Scott Fitzgerald. f 
Thus is the old art of ‘‘Autoparody’’ revived WA 


THE 


BQDKMAN _ i 


YAR 

Edited by John Farrar ( 

40 cents Monthly $4.00 a Year go 
Published by GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ) 
244. Madison Avenue, New York i 

q 


“Why are you inviting so many people 


for Christmas, old chap?” “It’s this new 
‘animal heat’ idea. We figure if we get 
the house full enough, we'll be warm once 
this winter !”—Judge. 


Stranger (to office boy) : “I wanna see 
the editor.” Office boy: ‘What editor? 
We got all kinds of editors around this 
joint, nothin’ but editors; just like the 
Mexican army, all generals and no pri- 
vates.”—Washington Times.. 


Student (hastily accosting a mate of 
his) : “Calvin, there are a couple of credi- 
tors close to my heels.” Fellow Student: 
“Quick, run into the savings-bank over 
there. Nobody will think of looking for 
you there.”’—Minnesota Foolscap. 


Bishop Quayle sent the following note 
to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Chureh recently: “Am getting 
along fairly well. The doctors are trying 
to find out what is the matter with me. 
I hope they will succeed, for I’d hate to 
get well of the wrong disease.” 


A popular rector, about to enter his 
church to conduct the service, was ac- 
costed by a stately old lady in difficulties 
with her breathing. He assisted her up 
the steps. ‘Pardon me, but do’ you hap- 
pen to know who is preaching this morn- 
ing?” she inquired. “The rector, madam,” 
replied the cleric. “Oh!” she said. “Then 
might I beg you to do me yet another 
favor?’ “Certainly,” replied the rector. 
“What else can I do for you?” ‘Would 
you be so good as to assist me down the 
steps again?’—Methodist Times. 


The wise ones have discovered a new 
humorist in Will Rogers. It was only 
yesterday he was doing stunts with a 
lasso in the circus. Here is a sample of 
him in Life, which he entitles “All I Know 
is what I Read in the Papers’: “Clémen- 
ceau has been here. It seemed like old 
times to have someone from Europe with 
a MESSAGE for us.—I am glad his Propa- 
ganda was in regard to the last War and 
not drumming up trade for a new one.— 
Newberry has resigned from the Senate 
and gone back to his front Porch in Michi- 
gan to hiss every Ford that passes—A 
Lady was seated in the Senate. I think 
that is a good idea; it draws people’s at- 
tention to that body of our Government.— 
She was only there for a day. That’s as 
long as a Lady could stand it. I wonder 
how long a Gentleman would last.” 


In an age in which we specialize—or 
are lost—the following should be noted: 
When business is sick and in need of a 
remedy, we normalize. If there are 
wounded veterans to be cared for, we 
hospitalize. When a worthy cause needs 
to have new life put into it, we revitalize. 
If we have goods to sell, we merchandize. 
Furthermore—government bureaucracies 
are never broken up. They are decentral- 
ized. Large institutions no longer divide 
their labors. They are departmentalized. 
New York is not misgoverned, only Hy- 
lanized. And as for our own precious 
selves, we have given up indulging in 
periodic moments of soul-searching reflec- 
tion. We go and get ourselves psycho- 
analyzed. Not even the spirits of the de- 
parted can escape. No longer do they 
appear. They materialize. Truly, the 
ize seem to have it, here and hereafter.— 
Life. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 


PENSION SOCIETY 


President, JamES P, PaARMENTHR. Vice-Presidents: 
Pav Revure FRoTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert §. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Exus, J. H. Apptespn, Jonn H. Laturop, H. 
Barrer? LBARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies goom 803, BOSTON, 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 
HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Telephone Melrose 0133. 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 
different Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! Address 


MARION E. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


“A minute study of Roosevelt’s private 
and public life as seen from the religious 
angle. The result is very impressive and 


satisfying.” —Boston Herald. 


Illustrated 
Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Educational 


———— 
BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College . 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


.| noon. 
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Correspondence 


Prefers Chicago to Ithaca; 
Wesley, Translator . . 
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Movies; John 
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Original and Selected 


Haneag ee a Moment of Historie Decision, 
A Christmas Sermon, by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, 
Enlarging the Sphere of Good-will, by Samuel 
McChord Crothers; Let Us Touch Forgot- 
ten Lives, by Albert A. Pollard . . . . . 
Celia Thaxter of the Blessed Isle,, by Emma M. 
OTSON, © ins 2). 0)-y7si Nee A oo 
To a Youth at Christmas, by George Lawrence 
Parker. . oe epT serice- <Meieasln ctv aimne 
Tho Progressiof Religion << = 1 4 6 ole 
College Girls and the Church, by Minnie P. 
Valentine; Rededication in Historic Parish . 
An Appeal of Great Merit . Geren were in 
Rev. William:H.'\Cowam . 2 > cues 2 ae 


120 Boylston Street, New Books 


An Hue and Cry after Christmas; A Loved 
Preacher; Books’, <9. LP.% 


The Home 


The House that Santa Built, Part II., by Daisy 
DD. Stephenson 215k el sal a ese oS 
Memorial for ‘Children’s Poet” . . . 
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Poetry 


Aurora, by Caroline L. Dodge ...... 
Dream of the Ages, by Hugh Robert Orr; Treas- 
ure Trove, by Dorothy Giles . . . . . « 
Christmas Chimes, by Benjamin R. Bulkeley . 
The Angels of the Bells, by Edward A. Church; 
Out of Sight, by Claricel Weeks Avery; A 
Christmas Token, by Thomas W. Hotchkiss, 
Love’s Christmas Tree, by Rose Seelye-Miller, 
That Little Baby, by Marjorie Dillon; Some- 
body’s Mistake, by Marjorie Dillon; Decem- 
ber, by Marjorie Dillon; Christmas Eve, by 
Helen Cowles Le Cron; Santa Claus, by 
M. HE. N. Hathoway:. «<< <0) aiaan nal aie 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4, 
school during the morning service. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 A.M. Subject, ‘““Good-will to Men.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Subject, “The Christhood of 
Man.” Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the door. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. .11 a.m., Christmas 
service. Special music under Thompson Stone. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester Avenue 
and Hast Cottage Street, Rev. F. R. Gale, 
minister. Christmas candle service with vested 
choir and singing of all the Christmas hymns 
and chorals at five o’clock next Sunday after- 
This service is of Moravian origin and 
yearly attracts visitors from all parts of Bos- 
ton. Take South Boston Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then any Dorchester Avenue car. Only 
fifteen minutes from Park Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, - ministers, 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
choirmaster. Morning service with Christmas 
music, sermon by Mr. Speight, 11 a.m. Carol 
Service, 4 P.M. Carol-singing by choir and 
Unitarian Laymen’s League Men’s Chorus, 8.30 
P.M. Christmas Day, service at 11 (without 
sermon). Open daily, 9-12; Noon Service 
daily except holidays. 


Church 
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Morning | 


